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Arr. IL—BIBLICAL ELOQUENCE AND POETRY. 


Sacrep Poetry and sacred Rhetoric have both shared, but 
too largely, in that inheritance from the heathen classics w ‘hich 
has at once so enriched and corrupted the literature of Chris- 
tian nations. The inspired volume a/one, in its original and 
divine perfection, remains incorrupt and unmarred. Its poets 
and orators alone are found guiltless of idolatry, of flattery, of 
selfishness, of disingenuousness, or vain-glory. Whether by 
their antiquity, the peculiar customs and exclusive laws of 
their country, their unlettered condition, or solely and directly 
by the Holy Ghost, they were all secured from those fascinations 
of a foreign style and false philosophy, and animpure mytho- 
logical fancy, ‘which so often bewilder and betray those who 
essay to catch their spirit and execute their purposes. Even 
those devout and venerable “ Fathers’? who learned sacred 
eloquence from inspired lips, and employed its powers in a 
cause as sacred, are too often found like magnanimous, but 
unwary physicians, inhaling death while giving life; or lke 
generous conquerors of a barbarous land, conferring liberty 
and peace, but catching tyranny and war, teaching truth, but 
learning error, imparting the gifts and graces of heavenly wis- 
dom and Christian love, themselves, while, too often lin- 
gering in wistful meditation beneath the unhallowed shades of 


Academus, or dwelling in unguarded speculation on the storied 
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mysteries of the Parthenon, or of Delos and Delphi, or listen. 
ing with unchastened sense to philosophic fancies, and me. 
lody and minstrelsy, founded on mythology, and canonized jn 
impassioned heathenism. We turn with disgust and regret 
unfeigned from our holy religion as we find it fabled forth and 
well nigh earicatured by some of the ** Apostolical Fathers,” 
and ask, «* Where—where ts that Divine Mentor which ruled 
the intelleet, and shielded the heart,and purified the lipsof Paul, 
amid all the passing and recollected associations of Attic song 
and eloquence and wit ?7’ 

Some of the most fruitful branches of the Christian vine in 
the earlier centuries were also those graffed in from the luxu- 
riant and cherished nurseries of Pagan poetry and eloquence 
and philosophy. Able and eloquent defenders of the faith 
they were, indeed; but their strong affections and intellectual 
powers would sometimes revisit their early Aome of heart and 
mind, and it were a miracle of grace, if some tones had not 
again been caught from the venerated voice of him who first 
taught them how to think and feel and speak. These did 
much, though designing direetly the reverse, to introduce and 
perpetuate an ineautious homage to the classic authorities of 
the heathen world. Even the sainted Martyr Justin will 
searee escape this censure. [lis godly sincerity will not 
be doubted. Yet we find him tn his elaborate “* exhortation”’ 
to his unbelieving countrymen, virtually giving sanction to 
some of the mystical vagaries of the Platonic school, of which 
he had himself been once a deep disciple. As we rapidly 
descend in the dark history of the Bible and the Church, from 
their high defence and resting place upon the arm of the Di- 
vine //e/per, down to their apparent helpless dependence upon 
an ignorant, selfish, perjured Pope and Priesthood, we trace, 
at every step, the palsying spirit of Classic Heathenism, 
making or amalgamating with the very soul of Antichrist; 
diiiusing mysticism and masonie charity, where should ever 
beam meridian truth and universal love; suggesting to simple 
or depraved and aspiring devotees their first crude thoughts of 
holy mysleries and vows of sacrifice and penance, of purga- 
tory and posthumous saints, or demi-detties of gates and keys 
of heaven, and infallible responses and Divine oracles from 
human lips; until, at last, the sacred volume was wholly su- 
perseded and proscribed; the darkness became such as might 
be fell; the poor, in property, in power, or in spirit, could 
no longer learn nor sing the sweet songs of Zion, even in the 
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secret chambers of this house of their pilgrimage; the green 
pastures were withered, the still waters turbid, the trees of 
celestial fruit all girdled to the very heart, and the beloved 
city of our God sat solitary, famishing and defenceless, being 
no longer nerved to C hristian contests and victories, by the 
Divine eloque nee of her orators, no longer gladdened by the 
high praises and visions of her own poets and prophets. 

In the guarded secre cy ot the cloister, were the Holy Bible 
and the heathen elassies both preserved, and have since con- 
summated this union of sacred and profane, of which the r age 
for scholastic theology, with all its monstrous medley of faets 
and forms in philosophy, metaphysics, sciences and religions 
in the twelfth ce ntury, and the complete triumph of the ” phi- 
losophy ef Aristotle in the fifteenth, will be found further 
illustrations, but too graphie and correct. Hence the faet, 
that when Wickliffe, the morning star of the reformation, 
arose, with the first English Bible in his hands, and biblieal 
eloquence on his lips, he found every system of Christian 
morals, not to say religion, speedily merged in heathen phi- 
losophy: and when we reflect, that it was that eloquent philo- 
sophy of Greece and Rome, which, even in s/y/e, is said to 
have rivalled the finished productions of their ablest orators; 
and it the stern moralists of the Christian faith were brought 
thus universally and deliberately to bow before this classic 
shrine, shall we hope to find the licensed votaries even of 
sacred poetry and eloquence alone in independent and pure 
devotion to scriptural sentiment and scriptural diction? What- 
ever might be the hopes of the pious heart, and however hu- 
miliating the ¢ causes which may account for the fact, when we 
do first desery our Christian poets and orators emerging from 
this chaotie state of religion and literature, we find them, one 

and all, arrayed in a parti-coloured mantle, variously caught 
from Senate and Fiomer, Plato and Paul, David and @na- 
creon, Christ and Belial. To say nothing of the profaner 
poets, to whom their productions give Pagans by far the high- 
est claim; review our own immortal Milton, on one page 
glowing with the seraphic fire of holy inspiration, on the next 
flushed with the classic vanity of converse with the fabled 
Muses. Even Watts, who takes his seat fast by the sweet 
Psalmist of Isracl, was sometimes tempted to bow his reverend 
head at the goal of classic fame, wandering on the wings of 
his Urania, where the Holy Dove would not descend. A 
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more minute and critical investigation than is requisite for 
our present pampens, ' discovers in the prod luctions of nearly all 
our modern poets and orators, a devotion to heathen models— 
unchristian to say the least, and, if we mistake not, clearly 
detects one great cause of that dearth of genuine sacred poetry 
and eloquence so long and so deeply and justly lamented in 
the Church. The epithet classic, abused as it may have been 
by modern empirics 1n education, has still, we doubt, acquir- 
ed a meaning far too comprehensive, and a charm quite too 
potent for the independent unity and simplicity, the divine 
dignity and truth which become Christian poetry and rhetoric. 
The Pagan authors to whom this term is commonly appro- 
priated, as if not content with their deserved power over the 
language and genius and intellect of Christians, would also 
erect a standard for their style, and ultimate objects for their 
attainment—not content with iV ing us an area anda starting 
point, they would likewise give laws for our course, a goal for 
our end—and then, alas! a wreath of fading laurel for our 
crown. But where, it may be asked, in be half of our own 
sacred classics, where is the revelation which gives the prize 
of sacred poetry and eloquence to those who shall invoke and 
invent like Homer, or write in lines of grace like Cicero? 
And yet behold to this day, the Christian orator and poet 
struggle, even unto death, to pre ‘ach in Pagan style the simple 
Gospel to the poor, or on wings of Jubled muses to raise the 
souls of men to the Christian’s heaven. Alas! where are the 
minds of heavenly mould, who dare to take the Holy Bible as 
their standard in poetry and eloquence, as well as in morality 


. 


and religion? who demand swch wnity in a poem as through- 


s 


out makes one God alone the one sove reign and pervading 
spirit of the universe, and such genius as will invent and exe- 
cute nothing inconsistent with that holy unity, and such beauty 
and sublimity and pathos in expression as will touch no pas- 
sion of the soul, but in unison with the laws of pathos and 
sublimity and beauty in the sacred Scriptures? There is one, 
indeed—honoured be his memory and his work—the immor- 
tal Lowth, with one disciple, «*severe in youthful beauty,” 

who has just “rolled his aeons down the tide of time.’ 

Their works in sacred poetry, will live in holy hearts we 
the blessed book of God. But for the rest, and for these too, 
where they have been weak enough to need it, there is the 


legalized apology, that, from their pliant childhood, they 
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were moulded and severely measured by laws of heathen 

yoetry and rhetoric; and how should the ‘y not find it haré to 
play with skill on David's lyre, or preach with power from 
the notes of Paul? Will you send the child and youth siz- 
sevenths of his time to learn of Virgil, Hlomer, Horace, Quine- 
tian and Demosthenes, and expect him to return a man in 
love and league with Prophets and Apostles? “We arm 
taught to clap our hands enraptured, when we tind a manu- 
script that speaks in praise of Pagan Gods’’—meanwhile for- 
get the book that tells of God who made the universe and 
saves the soul, and then required to sing or preach the perfec- 
tions and precepts of the last, to those who pay idolatry to the 
first. How appropriate the pious aspiration of one, who, in 
this sacred cause, /abours while he prays: ‘*May the time 
soon arrive, when Christians shall think themselves in duty 
bound to give their children at least as much knowledge of the 
true God and Saviour, as of Jupiter and his associates.” And 
how does this unyielding devotion of Christian poets and 
preachers to classic authorities, give immortality to the lines 
of Cowper: 


“Ts Christ the abler teacher or the schools? 

If Christ, then why resort at every turn 

To Athens, or to Rome for wisde nm, short 

Of man’s occasions, when in Him reside 

Grace, knowledge, comfort, an untathom’d store. 
How oft, when Paul hes served us with a text, 
Has Epictetus, Plato, ‘Tully preached ?” 


It is not that the common principles of what is technically 
called c/assic poetry and eloquence, are inadequate to their own 
secular a , or that they are generally considered adverse 
to sacred ends, or that many of the m do not necessar ily cater 
into every production of genuine poetry and e sa 8 nee, sacred, 
civil, or profane. But may we not rationally doubt whether 
these principle s, as asystem or science, such as we find embo- 
died in our standard books on this subject, are not too con- 
tracted, too human, too appropriate to their own earthly 
purposes, to be adequate to the infinite and eternal results of 
the Christian religion? And that, too, inclusive of any chapter 
you may chance to find entitled, ‘*Saered Rhetoric or Poetry,” 
which, by the way, reminds us how a pious emperor of the 
Christian world, chained and decked in heathen fashion, would 
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grace a Turkish triumph or an Algerine ovation. Are we not 
taught by these systems to announce the truth of God and for 
the glory of God, in striet accordance with rules, whose sources 
aid whose aims cre merely human, and chiefly heathen? And 
if from reverence for the simple unailoyed eloquence of the 
Bible, or the instinctive inspiration of his high and holy ob- 
ject, the sacred poet or orator chance to deviate from this 
standard, is he not taught to tremble and retract, by the caustic 
criticism of that very world and the imitators of those very 
Pagans, whose conversion is the object of his poem or dis- 
course? Ifow complete, how withering through the Chris- 
tian world, has been this thraldom which the classic writings 
of earth have been permitted to exercise for ages over the 
classic writings of Heayen—with reverence be it spoken, we 
mean the Holy Scriptures. And no appeal is more just or 
affecting, than that which Irving utters as from the opening 
lids of this neglected book, proclaiming its divine right of 
freedom from the bondage of scholastic task-masters. How 
long is this to last? How long are these new born powers of 
the Christian within us, thus to be compressed within the 
narrow compass of Auman genius and taste and sensibilities? 
Is it asked where then shall be found a system of genuine 
sacred poetry or rhetoric? In Lowth and Herder, and pre- 
cisely where they sought and found their system of sacred 
poetry. The elements of that system were in existence ages 
before Homer, or Horace, or Virgil dreamed of giving laws 
to the poetry of Christians. And does not fidelity demand of 
those, whether poets or orators, who address others for the 
sacred purposes of religion, that they adopt, as the best possi- 
ble, that style which God has himself selected for the same 
purposes; and that every Christian orator task his powers to 
the utmost, to do that for himself, in sacred rhetoric, which 
Lowth and Herder have so nearly and so nobly accomplished 
for the world, in the department of sacred poetry. We can- 
not resist the conviction, that though the systems of secular 
eloquence which have so long controlled and contracted the 
energies of the Church, were in this hour consumed to ashes, 
there would still remain to every faithful student of simple 
sacred rhetoric, the elements of a system broader and purer 
and every way more worthy of his devotion: and that not 
merely in regard to the sentiment and spirit of sacred elo- 
quence, but also to what rhetoricians would perhaps rank with 
the principles of ¢as¢e in composition, involving the style of 
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ildress, the character and modes of illustration—all, in a word, 
except barely idiomatic or provincial peculiarities. Where, 
for instance, do we find the principle of rhetorical repetition 
or variation recognised and sanctioned, and yet so guarded 
from abuse as in the sacred Scriptures? insomuch that two and 
three, and five, and even ten successive expressions of the 
same idea are accounted no violation of correct taste or rheto- 
rical effect. Or where, as in this divine volume, do we learn 
the resistless power of churucleristic or persona? illustrations 
and appeals, by which the sacred orator constitutes his hearer 
at once the honest witness and the impartial judge in his own 
cause?) Or where such striking developments of that figure 
in rhetoric which characterises causes by their effects, as, for 
example, this exquisite couplet of the Prophet Joel: 


“The land is as the garden of Eden before them, 
And behind them a desolate wilderness.” 


Equally powerful in practice, though more complex in prin- 
ciple, 1s that which may be called the scriptural style of Ae- 
raldry or proclamation, by which anticipations of threatened 
conquest and judgment are he ‘ightened by an extended enume- 
ration of those resources for defence or refuge, of which the 
guilty are wont to boast: Thus, in Isa, il. 12—17 Fe 


‘‘For the day of the Lord of Hosts shall be upon every one that is 
froud and haughty. 
And upon every one that is lifted up, 
And he shall be brought low, 
And upon all the cedars of Lebanon that are high and lifted up, 
And upon all the oaks of Bashan, 
And upon all the high mountains, ° 
And upon all the hills that are lifted up, 
And upon every high tower, 
And upon every fenced wall, 
And upon all the ships of ‘Tarshish, 
And upon all pleasant pictures, 
And the loftiness of man shall be bowed down, 
And the haughtiness of men shall be made low, 
And the Lord alone shall be exalted in that day.” 


It is obvious that we plead for no exemption from salutary 
rules, or diligent and systematic study in this matter. The 
original languages, and the exhaustless variety in the senti- 
ment and style of the sacred Scriptures, will imperatively 
demand both. 
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We deprecate as the fittest work and the veriest curse of 
Satan, that lawless fury of the untaught tongue, which would 
set the world on fire of hell, and call it the flame of sacred 
eloquence. The unruled, reckless storm, which sweeps the 
main, is unlike the ** doctrine 


Which drops as the rain, 
And distils as the dew.” 


And equally unlike the ‘¢whirlwind and the storm” in which 
Jehovah hath his way. 





Arr. I1.—REVIEW. 


Lectures on Infant Baptism, by Leonard Woods, D. D. 
Abbot Professor of Christian Theology in the Theologi- 
cal Seminary at dndover. Published and for sale by 
Mark Newman, Hogg and Gould, printers, pp. 222. 1829. 

Essays on Christiun Laptism, by J. 8. C.F. Frey, 
Pastor of the Baptist church in Newark, N. J. Boston, 
published by Lincoln and Edwards, 59 Washington street, 
pp. 122. 1829. 

Infant Baptism a Scriptural ordinance; and Baptism 
by sprinkling lawful. By William Hamilton, A. M. 
Pastor of the \st Presb. church, Newark, N. J. Newark, 
printed by William Tuttle, 1831. 


wt 


* 
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Tr subjects and mode of Christian Baptism have long 
been matters of earnest, and not unfrequently, angry contro- 
versy; and from all appearances, the disciples of Christ will 
continue to be divided by their discordant views on this ex- 
ternal rite. In other eases, Christians may differ in regard to 
matters of much more vital importance, and yet not break the 
sacred bonds of church-fellowship; but in this, although they 
may be perfectly agreed on every other point, they feel that 
they must separate from one another: for as baptism is the 
outward sign of Christianity, the badge of discipleship, and 
the door of entrance into the visible church, if one portion ot 
Christians view another as unbaptized, they think they cannot 
recognise them as regular members of the visible church, 
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while they remain in this state; however sincerely they may 
esteem them as pious and orthodox, in all other respects. On 
this point, however, Baptists are divided among themselves; 
for while the majority adhere to the principle, that no unbap- 
tised person ean with propriety be admitted to the Lord’s 
table, there isa respectable section of that denomination in 
England, and a few in this country, who maintain, that where 
there exists satisfactory evidence of piety, no one should be 
excluded from the communion of the church for want of regu- 
lar baptism, when there are insuperable obstacles in the way 
of his receiving that ordinance, arising from his full persuasion 
that he has already submitted to it, agreeably to Christ’s ap- 
pointment. ‘This question has been ably discussed, beyond 
the Atlantic, by men of the first abilities, in the Baptist deno- 
mination; and it must be confessed, that the subject is hedged 
in with difficulties. But we adopt the broad principle, that no 
barrier should be permitted to separate those who appear to be 
the disciples of Christ; and that all terms of communion 
which would exclude permanently, any one whom we cannot 
but acknowledge as a brother in Christ, are erroneous, incon- 
sistent with the unity of the church, and ought to be relin- 
quished. Whatever irregularity may seem to be connected 
with the practice of admitting to communion in the eucharist, 
those, who in our opinion, have not been lawfully baptised, is 
greatly overbalanced by the revolting principle, that we are 
bound to reject from our fellowship those whom we cannot but 
admit, that Christ, the head of the church, receives, and who, 
with no other baptism than that which they have, will be ad- 
mitted into the blessed society of heaven. Our sentiments, 
therefore, harmonise with those Baptist churches who admit 
to their communion all real Christians; although, in their opi- 
nion, they may be unbaptised. ‘The advocates of close com- 
munion, however, charge us with inconsistency, in censuring 
them for excluding Pedobaptists from the Lord’s supper; and 
are in the habit of appealing to us, whether we would admit 
a person whom we knew to be unbaptised. Now we are pre- 
pared to say, that if any whom we esteem to be the real 
disciples of Christ, should be placed in precisely similar cir- 
cumstances, we would not hesitate to receive them to the 
communion of the Lord’s supper. In common, we acknow- 
ledge, that the regular order of Christian duties is, first to be 
baptised, and that we should insist upon this, if there were no 

von. ur No. IV.—3 M 
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insuperable obstacle in the way: but if a Quaker, who ap- 
peared to bea genuine ( hristian, should say to us, that he was 
persuaded that it was his duty to attend on the Lord’s supper, 
but that he could not see his way clear to submit to water-bap- 
tism, upon our principles, we would receive him as a weak 
brother, not to doubtful disputations, but in the arms of charity; 
for it never can be made appear, that baptism is, in the nature 
of things, necessary to a cordial remembrance of the death of 
Christ at the Lord’s supper. And if a Christian, through ig- 
norance or prejudice, is so situated that he cannot perform one 
duty, shall we prevent him from observing another on which 
he wishes to attend? It is surely sacrificing the substance to 
form, and edification to a mere point of order, to insist rigour- 
ously on the precedence of baptism in such cases; and especi- 
ally, as the fact is, that the eucharist was celebrated before 
Christian baptism was instituted. Lut as this is contested 
ground, we shall dismiss this subject, and proceed to the work 
which we have undertaken. 

The lectures of Dr. Woods, which stand at the head of this 
article, were originally a part of his regular course of instruc- 
tion to his pupils; it may be expected, therefore, that the ar- 
guments are rather adapted to the capacity of the educated and 
improved part of society, than to the common people. This, 
we think, is one of the principal objections to this treatise. 
It is learned, discriminating, and candid; but it is not exactly 
suited to a large class of readers who need instruction, and are 
anxious to obtain satisfaction, on this point. In two respects, 
however, Dr. Woods has avoided the faults into which a large 
majority of Pedobaptist writers have fallen: the one is, the 
use of arguments founded on principles which are universally 
denied by Anti-pedobaptists; and the other is, that hateful spi- 
rit of acrimony which has been so freely indulged by most 
writers on this subject. When we express this censure of the 
spirit of writers with whom we agree in opinion, we do not 
mean to excuse those on the other side. Indeed, we can 
scarcely recollect any point on which there has been exhibited 
a greater defect of candour, and a more ill-judged ridicule, 
than by the opposers of infant baptism. We rejoice, there- 
fore, that an example of moderation and kindness is now 
given; and cannot but hope, that as the writer occupies so high 
and conspicuous a station, it will be followed generally, by all 
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who may think it proper to discuss the subject; on whichever 
side they choose to take their stand. 

In regard to the sceond article prefixed to this paper, we 
have little to remark. There is nothing peculiarly offensive 
in the style and spirit of the writer; unless we should except 
a more than common degree of egotism. But, really, Mr. 
Frey should have allowed himself more time to prepare on a 
subject which involves much ecclesiastical and biblical learn- 
ing; and he might have furnished, if not stronger arguments, 
yet such as were more original, and more pertinent; for upon 
a careful examination of his work, we find scarcely any thing 
which is not extracted from the work of the Rev. Abraham 
Booth. We are much inclined to respect the sound evangeli- 
eal principles, and solid learning of Mr. Booth; but we have 
ever been of opinion, that his parade of citations from emi- 
nent Pedobaptist authors was a very useless labour. Those 
very authors, notwithstanding they are made to speak aguas 
the cause which they maintained, were all firm believers in 
the doctrine of infant baptism, ar id in the validity of the rite, 
performed otherwise than by immersion. It can answer little 
purpose, therefore, to gather up declar: ations which may be 
found in their writings, to establish a point which none of 
them believed. Itis evident that Mr, Frey knows very little 
of the learned authors whom he cites; and surely such an ar- 
ray of testimonies cannot be appreciated by the great mass of 
the people on whom he wishes his book to produce an effect. 
Perhaps, if our author had perused and impartially weighed, 
Dr. Edward Williams’ able answer to Booth, he would not 
have laid so much stress on all the arguments which he em- 
ploys. If we have any judgment in matters of this sort, the 
answer of Dr. Williams, on the subject of postive institu- 
lions, 18 completely satisfactory; and if any reader should 
wish to see an able dissussion of this point, we would refer 
him with confidence to the first part of the first volume of 
Williams’ Reply to Booth. The fallacy in the arguments of 
Booth and other Anti-pedobaptist w riters on this point is, the 
application of a principle which is true as it relates to the be- 
ing and essential parts of a positive rite, to all the circum- 
stances which attend its administration. The very definition 
of positive duties shows, that they owe their existence, and 
consequently their obligation, to an express command. For 
example, neither circumcision, nor the passover, would have 
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been duties obligatory on the church, if God had never pub- 
lished a law injoining their observance. It is also freely ad- 
mitted that whatever is essential to the right performance of 
such duties must be distinctly revealed; otherwise, men would 
not be able to comply with the divine will. Thus also, bap- 
tism and the Lord’s supper owe their existence as duties jn- 
cumbent on Christians, to the positive command of Christ, 
who only has the power of legislating for his kingdom; and 
the law establishing these ordinances, must be so far explicit 
as to inform us, what the actions are which we are required 
to perform. As in the former, we need to be told that bap- 
tism is the application of water to the human body, in the 
name of the adorable Trinity, and in the latter, that bread and 
wine must be received in remembrance of Christ. But when 
the writers on the other side insist, that in regard to the age 
of the persons who may partake of either sacrament, or in 
relation to the mode in which water should be applied, or the 
attitude and time of receiving the Lord’s supper, we must also 
have an express direction, they attempt to establish a prinei- 
ple which cannot be sustained by a reference to the positive 
institutions recorded in the Bible; and which, indeed, is ineon- 
sistent with the practice of the Baptists themselves. For first, 
in regard to the sex and age of the persons whose duty it was 
to partake of the passover, the law enjoining the observance 
says nothing: although, in regard to circumcision, these things 
are expressly and definitely fixed. If, however, it should be 
alleged, that the subjects of the passover are clearly designated, 
since it is expressly commanded that no uncircumcised person 
should partake of this ordinance, we answer, that it it is not 
said expressly, whether females who were excluded from cir- 
cumcision, were required to eat the passover; and again, it is 
not expressly determined in the law, whether circumcised in- 
fants, or children in minority, might partake of the passover. 
If it should be urged, that the true subjects were well known at 
the time, or that they can now be determined by legitimate 
inference from what is said: this is the very thing for 
which we contend, but it is a complete relinquishment of the 
principle, to establish which, Mr. Booth has taken so much 
pains. It was doubtless known, when the passover was insti- 
tuted, who were the proper subjects of the ordinance; but how 
did the Jewish church ascertain this a thousand years after- 
wards? It may be answered, that they knew it by the unt- 
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form and uncontradicted tradition and practice of the church. 
No doubt this was the fact: and it is all that we ask to deter- 
mine the proper subjects of baptism. But if another ground 
be taken, and it be asserted that the persons who were re quired 
to eat the passover can be ascertained by afair construction of 
the law itself, we are pertectly willing to admit it, although 
the proof is not so easy as some seem to imagine; but this does 
not amount to an express command. It is not said that females 
of the Hebrew nation should eat the passover, and the law did 
not oblige them to attend on this feast, as it did the males. It is 
not said, that infants might partake of this ordinance, nor are 
they expressly forbidden; and we maintain, that it is as difli- 
cult to determine the proper subjects of the passover, as it is of 
baptism, on the principles of the Pedobaptists. All that we 
require to prove the right of infants to this ordinance, is the 
liberty of giving a reasonable construction to the law authoriz- 
ing baptism, and reasoning by fairinference from what is express- 
ly revealed. The very same method which must have been 
pursued by the Jews living after the return from captivity, to 
prove that their children had a right to eat the passover, or 
that they had not—for this point is even now warmly dis- 
puted—is the one which the judicious Pedobaptist now pur- 
sues, to prove that the children of believers are properly 
admitted to Christian baptism. But if the Anti-pedobaptist 
should insist, that the principle of the necessity of an express 
command should be applied to the passover, and will exclude 
infants from that ordinance as well as from baptism, we reply, 
that it will be found very difficult to reconcile this construc- 
tion with the facts of the case; for the paschal lamb was re- 
quired to be eaten by each family apart, or by two or more 
united, when each consisted of few members. It is also to be 
recollected, that the unleavened bread, which formed a part of 
this ordinance, must have been eaten by all, for not a cruinb 
of any other bread was permitted to exist at the time. More- 
over, there is no express command requiring females to eat the 
passover, and the fact can only be established by inference. 
And in regard to communion, although the precise age and 
sex are fixed by the statute, yet there are other circumstances 
necessary to the performance of the rite, concerning which 
the law is silent. For example, it is not said by whom the 
operation should be performed, which in other ordinances of 
an analogous kind, is considered of essential importance. 
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But the requiring of an express precept to determine eyery 
question which may arise respecting the proper subjects of a 
positive rite 1s repugnant to the practice of the Baptists them- 
selves, in the admission of females to the Lord’s supper; for 
it cannot be said truly, that there is any express command au- 
thorising this. It is indeed alleged, that they are included 
under the term «*man,’’ which we do not deny; but we say 
that this ean only be established by exegetical reasoning, rea- 
soning of the very same kind as that by which we undertake 
to show that infants are included under the comprehensive 
phrase, ‘call nations;’’ or by which we endeavour to prove, 
that when children are called ¢¢holy,’’ they must be consi- 
dered as baptised persons, or as proper subjects of baptism. 
After all the evasions of this argument which have been re- 
sorted to, it stands as a firm and unanswerable objection to the 
doctrine of Booth and others, respecting the necessity of an 
express command to authorise the admission of persons to a 
participation of positive institutions. 

The third treatise, the title of which stands at the head of 
this article, has been published more recently than either of 
the others; and although not professedly an answer to the 
work of Mr. Frey, was probably suggested by that publiea- 
tion, as the author, the Rey. William IT’. Hamilton, is the pas- 
tor of the first Presbyterian church, in Newark, N. J. where 
the former gentleman resided when he published his Essays 
oN Curistran Baprism. This is a sensible well-argued dis- 
course, and places the subject on its true basis. It is, more- 
over, written in a good spirit, without the least acrimony, or 
any recourse to personalities. The plan of the author, who 
seems to have studied the subject with care, is, to establish the 
following propositions: Ist, ** Before the advent of our Lord, 
God had a true church on earth; and for many ages that 
church had subsisted under a regular organization, provided 
in the Abrahamie covenant. 

*¢2d, The Abrahamic covenant is still in force, and conse- 
quently, the Christian church is but a continuation of the 
Jewish. 

“ 3d, Infant membership in the church, once established of 
God, never revoked, still remains. 

‘¢4th, Under the Gospel dispensation, baptism is substituted 
in the room of circumcision, as the seal of God’s covenant.” 

These propositions the ingenious author sustains with great 
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foree of argument, and, we think, conclusively, in favour of 
infant baptism. In some minor statements respecting the 
Abrahamic covenant, we are disposed to dissent from the opi- 
nions of the writer; but upon the whole, we are of opinion, 
that he has performed his work well, and deserves the thanks 
of the church, for adding one more to the many able defences 
of infant baptism, which we have in possession. Mr. Hamil- 
ton also discusses the subject of the proper mode of adminis- 
tering baptism; for however indifferent this may appear to 
many, yet our Anti-pedobaptist brethren consider it an essen- 
tial point. With them there is no baptism without a complete 
immersion of the whole body in water. Against this opinion 
our author argues concisely, but with much foree. We cannot, 
however, agree with him when he says *‘there is indeed a 
word in scripture, Baxztw, which properly signilies /o dip, or 
immerse, and had that word been used by our Lord, dipping 
in water would have been the only proper mode of adminis- 
tering the initiatory ordinance of the church. But our Lord 
uses baplise, (Baxriéu,) which is a different word, the proper 
meaning of which seems to be, ¢o wef, to cleanse by wetting, 
or to wash, &e.’’ Now, in our opinion, this criticism on the 
words Bazrw and Bazrre2u, is inaccurate, but as we intend to 
ive a dissertation on this subject, in its proper place, we 
waive all further discussion at the present. 

The whole controversy respecting the proper subjects of bap- 
tism may be reduced to two questions: the first relates to the 
interpretation of the law for the baptising of the nations, and 
the other is a question of fact—what has been the practice of 
the church ever since the command was given? 

All authority for administering this ordinance to any sub- 
ject, must be derived from the original command of our Lord 
to his disciples, when he commanded them to ‘‘ go and teach 
(disciple) all nations, baptising them in the name of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost: teaching them to observe all 
things which I command you.” If we take the words xavra 
ta 29vn, Without limitation, they will include all human be- 
ings of every age, sex, and condition: for nations consist of all 
sorts and conditions of men. But all acknowledge, that these 
words should be considered as limited by what precedes them. 
And here the interpretation depends very much on the mean- 
ing of the word pa$yrevsare, Which in our version is rendered 
“teach,”? which certainly is not the precise meaning of the 
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term. Maérrevw is derived from the noun uagrers, a ds 
ciple, and properly signifies, to make a disciple, It is alleged 
indeed, that disciples can only be made by teaching, and 
therefore, it is all the same whether we render the word by 
‘¢teach”’ or ‘‘disciple;’’ but this representation is not accurate, 
for it is one thing to form the relation between a scholar and 
master, and another to teach the disciple thus constituted. It 
is true, that the making of disciples always has relation to 
teaching, and is in order to instruction; but in the order of 
things the disciple is made before he is taught. And although 
this may seem to be a trifling distinction, it is of importance 
in this ease, where infants and minors are concerned. There 
are two methods of making disciples among men, according 
to the age and condition of the persons discipled. A teacher, 
who is in search of scholars, either makes an agreement with 
the persons who are desirous of learning from him, or he con- 
tracts with the parents or guardians of such as are under age: 
and this last is the most common method of obtaining disci- 
ples, because most of those who are put under the tuition of 
teachers, are not competent to enter into engagements for 
themselves, on account of their tender age. In both cases, 
however, the disciple is made before lessons are given: the 
difference is, that in the one case the scholar becomes such by 
his own act and engagement; but in the other, he becomes a 
disciple by the act of those, who have the right to engage in 
his behalf. And the very same thing is true in regard to the 
church. All persons who are of mature age and capable of 
judging and acting for themselves, become disciples by their 
own consent: from reasons which are offered they are per- 
suaded to receive Christ as their master, and to take upon them 
the badge of discipleship. But in regard to young children, 
if they are made the disciples of Christ, it must be by the act 
of their parents and guardians; and there is no good reason 
why they may not enter their little ones into the school of 
Christ, as well as into any other school, if this can be shown 
to be for their benefit. But it is asked, what reason can there 
be for making those disciples who are incapable of being 
taught? ‘T'o which we answer, that if this incapacity were per- 
manent, the thing would be without profit; but children soon 
become capable of learning some lessons in the school ot 
Christ. If they are capable of going astray from the womb, 
and speaking lies, they are also capable of being taught to love 
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and obey their Creator, and if Christ will permit them to 
come unto him, and reckons them as a part of his kingdom, 
we ought to be thanktul for the privilege of consecrating our 
children to his service. Moreover, children are called disci- 
ples by the apostle Peter in his speech at the council of Jeru- 
salem against Judaizers, for he says, ‘* Now, therefore, why 
tempt ye God, to put a yoke upon the neck of the disciples, 
which neither we, nor our fathers were able to bear.”? To re- 
turn, then, to the interpretation of the commission of Christ, it 
appears, that although the phrase “all nations”? is limited by 
the foregoing command *¢ to rape ag: ” yet, upon a fair con- 
struction, this docs not exclude the infants of those who are 
themselves the disciples of Christ. The command requires 
that they who are baptized should be ‘+ discipled,” but as 
children are eapable of being made disciples in the school of 
Christ, as in other schools, there is no evidence arising from 
this word for the exclusion of infants from the Church. 

But in all eases, the int erpretation of laws requires, that we 
take into view the existing customs and opinions of the peo- 
ple to whom they were given; for, in all legislation, to avoid 
prolixity, many things are taken for granted, as well under- 
stood at the time, and principles long established are recogni- 
zed as still in foree, thou; zh not explicitly mentioned. Ifa 
command had been iss: ied, to make proselytes to the Jewish 
community, and to circumcise all the people who applied for 
admission, the existing laws and long established usages, in 
regard to this rite, would have rendered it superfluous to spe- 
cify the precise time, and the persens who were proper sub- 
jects of the ordinance; for all were acquainted with these 
things. 

And on supposition, that proselytes were ordered to be 
made, and instead of cireumcising them, the command was to 
haptise them by way of initiating them into the Church, it 
would be reasonable to proceed on the same principles as in 
the former case, unless some change of principle was an- 
nounced, or some alteration signified. The Baptists attempt 
to evade the conclusion from their premises, by alleging, that 
the Christian Church is an entirely new society, and by no 
means a continuation of the old system; and, therefore, there 
ean be no legitimate reasoning from the one to the other. But 
the principles here asserted cannot be proved by Scripture. 
Up to the very time when the commission was given, the 
Jewish Chureh e xisted; aud although much had been said re- 
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specting an enlargement of this body, so as to embrace all nq- 
tions; yet no intimation was given, that the general principles 
of membership in the Church thus enlarged, would be essential- 
ly different from what they had ever been; and much less wag 
there any intimation given, that the children of believers, who 
had ever been included with their parents, in the covenants 
which God made with them, should henceforth be cast off, and 
no longer form any part of that visible society of which Christ 
is the King. 

But there is a well authenticated fact which adds unspeak- 
able force to these considerations; and which, if it be admit- 
ted, renders it almost impossible to interpret the commission 
in any other way than as including the children of believers, 
I refer to the practice of baptising prosclytes to the Jewish 
religion, which had long been in use. The invariable custom 
was, as we are informed by all the Jewish writers who men- 
tion the subject, when the master of a family was proselyted, 
not only to circumcise all the males, agreeably to the law of 
Moses, but also to baptise the whole family, male and female, 
adults and infants. ‘lhis custom, however it came into use, 
we consider as satisfactorily established by testimony which 
cannot be resisted, without affecting the general principles of 
historical credibility: and is opposed by no counter testimony 
whatever. And, moreover, as baptism was the distinguishing 
badge of the Christian’s profession, against whom the unbe- 
lieviug Jews entertained the most deadly hatred, it never can 
bea probable, or even a credible supposition, that they would 
falsely pretend that baptism was a rite practised from time im- 
memorial by their forefathers, in all cases when proselytes 
were made, unless this had indeed been the fact. And this 
will appear still more incredible, when we consider the nature 
of the testimony which they have given, in which there isa 
minute and circumstantial account of the whole process; of 
the kind of trial made of the sincerity of the candidates; of 
the profession required; and of the ceremonies of administra- 
tion, both in the case of males and females, of parents and 
children. Our limits do not admit of the exhibition of the 
testimonies in favour of Jewish proselyte baptism : the inqui- 
sitive reader will find them at large in Maimonides, in Wall’s 
History of Baptism; in Lightfoot’s Works; and in Dr. Ham- 
mond’s Treatise on Baptism. Taking for granted, then, the 
fact, that proselytes were all baptised when added to the Jew- 
ish Church, and that this custom was well known to every 
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body; for about this period of the Jewish history, proselytism 
had become very common. Some time be fore the birth of 
Christ, the whole nation of the Idumeans had embraced the 
Jewish religion, rather than leave the country which they 
had seized; and Josephus informs us of many remarkable facts 
on this subject; particularly, how Helena, queen of Adiabene, 

and her son became proselytes to Judaism, and were exceed- 
ingly zealous in promoting their adopted religion, 

We say then, admitting the existence of such a practice, 
when Christ issued his command, to «go and disciple, that is, 
proselyte all nations, baptising the m,”” could the disciples un- 
derstand his words, in any other way, than as authorising the 
baptism of the same description of subjects, as were usually 
baptised when proselytes from the heathen were made? if 
they had been accustomed to see not only the males circum- 
cised, of whatever age they might be, but also to sce females 
and infants uniformly baptised, as well as males and adults, 
would they not conclude, that in making proselytes to the 
Christian religion, as the same rite was prescribe d, the same 
subjects would still be brought under its administration? 

‘The construction of our Saviour’s commission for which we 
plead, 1 is the more remarkable, because it accords with all pre- 
vious dispensations of God towards believers and their seed; 
and more especially, with the gracious promises made to Abra- 
ham, in which he repeatedly includes his seed; ¢¢I will,’ says 
he, **be a God to thee and to thy seed after thee.” And as 
a sign and seal to this gracious promise, he gave him the sign 
of circumcision, which Paul assures us was a seal of the 1 ‘ighte- 
ousness of his faith. Now, to suppose, that the apostles would 
not have considered the children of believers as included in 
this commission, would be to suppose that they had been spe- 
cially instructed to pursue a course contrary to every thing 
to which they had been accustomed; but we find no hint of 
any such instructions in the discourses of Christ: we must, 
therefore, conclude, that they would think, and that the risen 
Saviour intended them to believe, that the relation between 
the children of the faithful and the Church, was not essential- 
ly altered; but that, as heretofore, believing parents saw their 
beloved offspring included in the bonds of the covenant, as 
well as themselves, so now, they were not cast out of the Gos- 
pel covenant, but were still entitled to the same privileges as 
formerly; and that of course, this endearing relation should 
still be recognized by administering to them that sacrament, 
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which marks the connexion of all disciples with the body of 
Christ. Otherwise, children under the Gospel are not in ag 
favourable a state as under the law; but who can credit this? 
Surely Christ has not by his Gospel depriv oa any persons 
of privileges which they were possessed of before he came. 
This simple argum ent we ha ve never heard satis wtorily an- 
swered; and our belief is, that it does not suite. of such an 
answer: for if our children are cast entirely out of the Chureh,. 
under the Christian dispe nsation, then ce tainly the believers 
of the Old Testament enjoyed one pr ivilege, of which we are 
deprived; for if any should ask ** what profit was there of cir- 
cumcision?” we answer, “ much every way.” 

But Christ did not come to abridge any real privilege, but 
to enrich and enlarge his Church with much greater advan- 
tages, in al! respects, than it had ever before enjoyed. When 
therefore he said, ** Go disciple all nations, baptising them,” 
we are persuaded that he intended to suffer little children to 
come unto him as well asothers, and that he will still, by the 
ministers of his Church, condescend to take them into his 
arms and bless them. 

And this view of the subject corresponds with all that we 
find recorded in the New ‘Testament respecting the Christian 
Church; for in the epistles to the churches we find children 
addressed as well as parents; and these children were still in 
their minority, for the duty of obedience to parents, is ex- 
pressly enjoined. Besides, the blessing of Abraham has come 
now on all his spiritual seed; and one part of that blessing was, 
that God promised to be the God of his seed; and we have no 
doubt that every true believer is an heir of this gracious pro- 
mise; so that we may say unto all such, as Peter said to the 
converts of Jerusalem, «The promise is unto you and to your 
children. 

Again, as under the Gospel dispensation, called by Jeremiah, 
«the new covenant,”’ all will ultimately ‘sknow the Lord 
from the deast unto the greatest;?’ when children will be pious 
from their earliest years, it would be altogether unsuitable to 
have such children excluded from the Church, until they were 
of sufficient age to make a profession for themselves. God 
has provided that the Church shall be a school for the rising 
generation, where by their prayers and instructions they may 
grow up in ‘‘the nurture and admonition of the Lord.”’ 

It appears to us, that one great end of the institution of the 
Church was for the sake of communicating the truth of the 
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gospel to the next generation, that they in their turn might 
hand it down to other generations which may sueceed, until 
the end of the world. And we cannot but think, that re- 
ceiving children as bearing this relation to the Church, is not 
only a comfort to pious parents, but a strong motive to stir 
them up to faithtulness and diligence in the religious instruction 
of the rising race. And while we highly esteem the piety 
and holiness of many of our Baptist brethren, we are persuaded, 
that they are more deficient in what relates to the careful train- 
ing of children in the knowledge of God and in habits of devo- 
tion, than in any other point; and that this is precisely the 
efiect of their error—as we must esteem it—which is practi- 
cally most pernicious. But we are conscious that this is deli- 
cate ground, and therefore we content ourselves with merely 
dropping a hint, where we might adduce a multitude of facts. 
Every thing connected with the baptism of children, when 
seriously administered, tends to make a salutary impression on 
the minds of parents; and their early dedication to God ina 
solemn covenant transaction, is a handle which may advan- 
tageously be taken hold of, in dealing with their consciences, 
and exhorting them to choose the p: aths of piety. 

But the question of fact may be considered independently 
of all other considerations. Baptism is a visible, public trans- 
action, and is therefore as capable of proof by testimony, as 
any other fact. If we had neo sacred records, we could still 
prove by the concurrent testimony of all ages, that the Church 
has existed as a society for 1800 years, and that she has cele- 
brated divine worship ‘during all that period, on the first day 
of the week. We can prove, by undoubted testimony, be- 
cause it is altogether uncontradicted, that the eucharist has 
been observed through the whole period of the Christian 
Church’s existence: and also that the ordinance of baptism 
has ever been in use in the Church; and that this ordinance 
has always been administered by the use of water, and in the 
name of the Holy Trinity. It also admits of the clearest his- 
torical testimony, that females, as well as males, have ever 
been the subjects of Christian baptism. And no fact in eccle- 
siastic history is more certain, than that, in the beginning of 
the fifth century, the baptism of infants was so universally 
practised, that men of learning and extensive travel, in the 
east and west, had never heard of a sect, even of heretics, who 
questioned it. So firmly was this practice established, and so 
universal the belief of its apostolic origin, that when the de- 
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nial of it would have relieved the Pelagians from much em. 
barrassment, in their controversy with the orthodox, yet they 
ventured not to call it into question, and rejected with 
abhorrence the very notion of withholding — from chil. 
dren. In regard to the universality of the belicf and practice, 
as far as authentic history goes, the ‘re 1S no room fora differ 
ence of opinion. And the same is the fact, without one solj- 
tary exception, from this time unul the eleventh centur Vv. when 
the Petrobrussians arose in France. Let us then take our 
stand at the commencement of the fifth century; and finding 
the whole Church then of one mind, and following one prac- 
tice, the question occurs, how can this state of things be ae- 
counted for? On _ pedobaptist principles, it is ex xactly what 
would be expected; but on the principles of the Baptists, we 
venture to affirm, that, turn which way they may, it is a faet 
for which they never can give as satisfactory expli ination. It 
amounts to nothing to adduce the supe! rstitious opinion of 
Tertullian, and to disparage the testimony of Origen on ae- 
count of the supposed depravation of his writings; or to pro- 
duce examples of the adult baptism of a few persons whose 
parents were Christians; for it is most certain, that this univer- 
sal prevalence of infant baptism could not have been intro- 
duced between the time of Origen and Augustine, without 
exciting much attention, and creating much controversy; and, 
in that case. the means of this extr aordinary change in the sub- 
jects of one of the sacraments of the C hurch, must have been 
well known to such men as Augustine, Pelagius, Ceelestius, 
&e. Infant baptism must have been long the undisputed prac- 
tice of the Church, to place its origin ‘~ ‘yond the knowledge 
of these learned and inquisitive men. Indeed, it will be found 
extremely diflicult to assign for it an origin sufliciently early, 
to account for the acknowledged facts, without going up to 
the very times of the Apostles. For suppose, that early in 
the second century this corruption had commenced, it w ould 
take a long time to bring about a change in the practice of the 
Church scattered over the whole world. Besides, the bishops 
of the Churches, in this period, lived so near the times of the 
Apostles, that they could not but know that this was an inno- 
vation; and they were not men of that character who would 
wilfully corrupt the institutions of the Church. Many of 
them were martyrs, and sealed their testimony to the religion 
received from the Apostles, with their blood. But supposing, 
that the change commenced early in this century, we must 
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allow a long period before the primitive apostolical practice 
would be entirely obsolete. In some places, the innovation 
would have been resisted, and controversy would have arisen, 
of whieh some vestige would have been left in the w ritings of 
the Fathers of that periods and even if the writings which re- 
corded these facts should have perished, in the lapse of ages, 

yet they could not have been unknown in the third and fourth, 

or even the fifth century. It is now above 300 years since 
the reformation commenced, but who is at a loss to know 
what the practice of the reformers was on this subject? 

But let us ascend higher, and see whether there are not 
other testimonies which corroborate the fact, that the practice 
was as universal in the middle of the third as in the beginning 
of the fifth century. Both Origen and Tertullian were born 
and educated in the second century; now, it is true, the former 
dissuades from the practice of baptism under certain cireum- 
stances, and for certain reasons, which do not apply exclu- 
sively to infants. ‘The whole matter is, that he believed that 
sins after baptism were rarely remissible; and, therefore, that 
the safest course for those exposed to many temptations was, 
to defer their baptism until the danger was over; a practice 
which unhappily obtained much prevalence after this time, 
for the very reason which induced him ‘to advocate the post- 
ponement of baptism in the case of infants. But we think it 
must be evident to every impartial mind, that Tertullian does 
not speak as a man w ould have done whe saw a new and cor- 
rupt practice introduced into the Church. Indeed, he himself 
would not object to baptism in any of the cases specified, if 
there should be danger of death. ‘The testimony of Tertul- 
lian is therefore in favour of the fact of the common practice 
of infant baptism. 

But why is the testimony of Origen rejected; which is as 
clear and “explicit as it could be, not only that this was the 
custom of the Church, but that it was a practice derived from 
the Apostles. It is true, the original of many of Origen’s 
works is lost, and we read them in the Latin version of Rufin 
or Jerome; but what motive could either of these men have 
had for interpolating passages respecting the baptism of infants? 
There was no dispute in their day respecting this matter; and 
although the former has been accused of altering Origen for 
his own purposes; yet surely he would not have done so with- 
out any motive whatever; and as to Jerome, his fidelity as a 
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translator has never been questioned, and one of the testimo. 
nies of Origen is found in a work translated by this father, 

But we have in one body, a cloud of witnesses, as early as 
the middle of the third century, whose testimony ought to set 
this question at rest. I refer to the Synod of Carthage, when 
Cyprian, the martyr, attended, and from whom we have an 
account of the proceedings of the council, in relation to this 
subject. There existed no dispute respecting the baptism of 
infants, which induced the council to consider this subject. 
Such a state of things would show that the practice was not 
universal. But the case was, that a certain presbyter, whose 
name was Fidus, consulted the council, whether the baptism 
of infants should be deferred until the eighth day, as in the 
ease of circumcision, or whether children might rightly be 
baptised at any age alter birth. The Synod, consisting of 
sixty-six bishops, took up the subject deliberately, and de- 
cided without any diversity of opinion, that there was no need 
to wait until the eighth day; but that baptism might be admi- 
nistered at an earlier period, as properly as on the eighth day. 
Then every circumstance combines to render the testimony 
as strong as possible. ‘The council is not called to discuss the 
point, whether infants ought to be baptised, for even if they 
had been unanimous, yet their discussion of this point would 
show, that there were those who doubted it, which rendered 
such a decision necessary: but the proof is far stronger than it 
would have been in that case, for no one doubts respecting 
the practice itself; but one man doubts whether it might be 
administered before the child was eight days old. And on 
this point the Synod were unanimous. Certainly, then, no one 
of these persons had ever entertained a scruple respecting the 
validity and propriety of infant baptism. Only reflect, then, 
that sixty-six bishops, with St. Cyprian at their head, called 
together from a large extent of country, are perfectly unac- 
quainted with any dispute respecting the baptism of children, 
but all assume it as a thing undisputed; and this in the middle 
of the third century. If we found it difficult to reconcile the 
ignorance of Augustine and Pelagius of the origin of infant 
baptism with the theory which makes it an innovation, what 
shall we say of Cyprian and his synod, who lived so much 
nearer the times of the Apostles? 

To us it appears, that when we find a universal prevalence 
of a practice at a period so early, and find no account of any 
controversy on the subject, and all men acting in regard to 1% 
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as a thing undisputed, and some of them expressly referring 
it to an apostolic origin, the inference is inevitable, that such 
a practice must have come down from the Apostles. But if 
our views of the fact of infant baptism are correct, may we 
not expect to find some vestige of the practice in the sacred 
writings? doubtless this is not unreasonable. But if the same 
principle of admission was pursued by the Apostles in plant- 
ing the Christian Church, which had always been customary 
in the Jewish Church, there would be found little occasion to 
mention the subject, unless incidentally, in their writings. 
But if an entire change was made in regard to this matter, 
then the most explicit directions ought to be expected. The 
truth, therefore, is, that instead of calling on the pedobaptist, 
to produce an express warrant for infant baptism, the call 
should be on him who rejects infant baptism, to adduce some 
express command to cast them out of the Church, and deprive 
them of their former privileges. But while we maintain, that 
an express precept or example ought not to be required of us 
for infant baptism; yet, we are of opinion, that the fact may 
be inferred, with no small probability, from the cases of bap- 
tism which are recorded in the New Testament, and from 
incidental remarks in the epistles of the Apostles. 

If our opinion respecting the existence of proselyte baptism 
is well founded, we may expect to find the Apostles acting in 
conformity with it, when the head of a family was converted 
by their preaching. Accordingly, we have several instances 
of household baptism on record; and while we do not pretend 
to prove positively that there were young children in all, or 
any of these families, yet we maintain, that the way in which 
the sacred historian speaks of these transactions, is exactly 
such as would have been adopted, supposing it to have been 
customary to baptise the household of proselytes to the Jew- 
ish religion, and accords exactly with the supposition, that all 
who were in the house, and over whom the head of the family 
possessed entire control, were baptised: but the mode of re- 
lating these transactions is altogether inconsistent with what 
we should have expected, if the Apostles had acted on the 
principles of our Baptist brethren, and had baptised none but 
adult believers, each on the profession of his own faith. In 
this latter case, there is small probability that every adult 
member of the family, would, in every instance on record, 
have became believers; but not to insist on this, if every indi- 
vidual had been baptised on profession of his own faith, why 
vot. 11. No. IV.—3 O 
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do we not hear of such profession in the case of the children 
and domestics, as well as the master and mistress? why should 
they be spoken of as ‘¢households,”’ since, upon this theory, 
they were not admitted into the Church in this capacity, but 
as individual believers? But, on the other hand, how exactly 
does this language comport with what we suppose to have 
been the true state of the fact? When the Apostles received 
into the Church men and women who had no families with 
them, as on the day of Pentecost, when the strangers from 
many nations were converted to the number of three thou- 
sand; or, when the people of Samaria, who went out to hear 
Philip, believed, and were immediately baptised, we hear 
nothing of households; but when the Apostles came into pri- 
vate families, and the head was made a convert, in every in- 
stance, upon his professing his faith, he and his household 
were baptised; not a part of them, but all of them; and, yet 
we read of no profession of faith made by any one but the 
master or mistress of the family. In the case of the jailor of 
Philippi, it is said, indeed, in our translation, that “he be- 
lieved with all his house;”’ but this is not entirely correct, for 
nenistevxws iS, literally, “he having believed, rejoiced with 
all his house,’’ or, as some choose to render it, “through all his 
house.’’ It was natural for the members of this family to feel 
sympathy in the joy of the head, who was delivered from so 
great distress; but there is no evidence in the history, that any 
one believed but himself. If so, why do we not read of the 
pungent convictions of the others as well as of the jailor him- 
self? 

Again, in the case of Lydia, the Lord opened her heart that 
she attended to the things spoken by Paul, and straightway 
she and all her house were baptised. There is not the least 
hint that any one of her family believed besides herself. If 
they had been baptised on the profession of their own faith, 
this important circumstance would scarcely have been omitted; 
but when we hear, that “ her household were baptised,” with- 
out the least intimation, that any of them had their hearts 
opened, or believed: what is more natural than to think, that 
the family was baptised on the faith of its head; and that the 
very same practice was pursued by the Apostles, as in the 
case of families proselyted to the Jewish religion? 

We read also, that Paul ‘ baptised the household of Stepha- 
nas;”? now, why mention so constantly ‘‘ households,”’ if the 
custom was not to bring persons into the Church by house- 
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holds? But if the Apostles did receive the household in every 
case where the head of the family was converted—and so the 
fact is as far as stated in the record— it is reasonable to think, 
that whole households were introduced into the Church with 
the parents, or heads of the family. To give this argument 
the force of strong probability, it is not necessary to prove 
that there were infants in these households, though undoubt- 
edly that is more probable than the contrary; but all that is 
requisite is, to prove, that on the profession of the head of a 
family his household was baptised; and of course infants were 
baptized if found in the house. When these facts are con- 
sidered in connexion with what has been said relative to the 
custom of Jewish proselyte baptism, we cannot but think, that 
the argument which they furnish for infant baptism is very 
strong. 

And the probability that the infants of believers were bap- 
tised by the Apostles is rendered still stronger, by what Paul 
says of them, 1 Cor. vii. 14.—‘*Else were your children un- 
clean, but now are they nory.’’ Baptised persons are con- 
stantly in the New Testament called dyco.. The true import 
of this word is not so much, persons inwardly holy, as exter- 
nally consecrated; whatever, whether animate or inanimate, 
that was consecrated to the service of God, especially those 
things dedicated by some solemn ceremony. Now it has 
never been shown how children could be called “holy,” in 
any other sense than as being consecrated to God, which must 
have been by the rite of baptism. To us then it appears, that 
this text contains as plain an example of infant baptism, as 
there is in the New Testament for female communion. ‘That 
it does not signify that the children were /egi/imate, is sufli- 
ciently evident from the fact, that this word ‘‘holy”’ never 
signifies “legitimacy” in the whole Bible; and because the 
validity of marriage, on which legitimacy depends, has no 
connexion with faith. The opinion of the ancient expositors 
was, that by ‘‘holy” in this place, we should understand 
“baptised persons.”? It is common with many to represent 
this as a relative or federal holiness, of which children partake 
in virtue of their being included in the covenant with their 
parents: but to us it seems much more simple, and more agree- 
able to the genuine import of the word, to consider it as de- 
signating those persons who were consecrated to God by bap- 
tism. 

In regard to the mode of baptism, or rather what consti- 
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tutes baptism, as it relates to the external ceremony, the con- 
troversy has been as warm as that respecting the proper 
subjects. For while, on the one side, it is maintained that 
any application of water to a suitable subject, in the name of 
the Trinity, is baptism; it is, on the other side, confidently 
affirmed that immersion alone can with propriety be called 
baptism; and that any other application of water to a human 
body is no baptism: so that if, in all other respects, the rite 
was administered agreeably to the Divine appointment, this 
essential defect would nullify the whole transaction; and the 
person thus washed or sprinkled, must be baptised again by 
immersion, before he can be considered as having complied 
with his duty. 

We beg that it may be kept distinctly in mind, that the 
question at issue, is not whether baptism may lawfully be 
administered by immersion; but whether there can be no valid 
baptism in any other mode. 

To aid us in coming to a correct conclusion, we would 
observe that the whole controversy, as it appears to us, must 
turn upon two points: first, the true import of the word em- 
ployed in the command of our Saviour; and secondly, whether 
the thing intended to be signified by baptism, is essentially 
connected with the mode of applying water in its administra- 
tion. 

On the first point, almost all Baptist writers have expressed 
the utmost confidence, maintaining, with one accord, that the 
primitive, radical, and proper meaning of the word Saz7:a, is 
to immerse; and that we have no more right to change the 
action commanded, than to change the element directed to be 
used. Now, if the word is never employed with any other 
signification, the conclusion is sound, and no application of 
water to the body ought to be considered, or called by the 
name of baptism. Just as if a man was commanded to im- 
merse his whole body in a pool or river, he could not be con- 
sidered as obeying the order, if he only washed his face and 
hands, because the meaning of the word immerse is definite, 
and expresses only such a use of water as takes place when 
the body is surrounded by that element on every side. The 
abettors of this opinion, however, have failed to prove that 
the word Banrifw, is thus definite and limited in its meaning. 
Some eminent Pedobaptist writers have indeed conceded the 
point; and the Baptists have fully availed themselves of these 
concessions, as appears by the quotations of Mr. Booth from 
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authors of this description; some of which are brought forward 
by Mr. Frey, in his Essay now under review. While we 
do not deny that this word often signifies ¢o dip, we maintain, 
that it is also frequently used with much greater latitude, and 
may mean any application of a body to a liquid, by which any 
portion of the liquid, however small, is imbibed. In confir- 
mation of this position, we appeal to all the Greek Lexicons 
of credit: in these Sarrifu is explained as meaning, not only 
to dip, but to wash, ta stain, to dye, &e. And we have 
fully satisfied ourselves, that the primary, radical sense of this 
word is, not ¢o immerse, but zo dye; that to dip is a secon- 
dary signification, derived from the circumstance that dying 
was usually performed by immersing the substance to be 
coloured, in a vat: that, nev ertheless, the word is by no 
means confined to dying by immersion, but with equal pro- 
priety signifies the staining or colouring of a thing, in any 
other way, even where the idea of dipping is out of the ques- 
tion. 

To Baptise, therefore, in its primary, literal meaning, is 
to dye or stain any substance, by imbuing it with colouring 

matter. And as there is an analogy between applying a body 
to a colouring liquid, and the application of water for cleans- 
ing; so the use of water, by dipping, pouring, or sprinkling, 
came also to be called by the name of baptism. 

This view of the meaning of the word accords with the use 
of it in all the instances in which it is found in sacred or pro- 
fane authors; whereas, if the meaning of the word is restricted 
to immersion, there are numerous passages which cannot be 
rendered intelligible. We cannot, without great constraint, 
give this signification to the word in many passages of the 
New Testament. In Mark, vil. 2, 3, 4,.t270 and Barrifo seem 
to be used convertibly, to signify the washing of the hands: 
“For the Phariseesand all the Jews,except they wash (»Quvrac) 
their hands eat not, holding the tradition of the elders: and 
when they come from the market, except they wash, (Sanrco- 
w7ar) they eat not. And many other things there be, which 
they have received to hold, as the washing (Banrcopovs) of 
cups, and pots, and brazen vessels, and tables (couches).”’ 
Now to us it seems clear, that the Evangelist here uses both 
the verb and the noun to express what is in the context, ex- 
pressed by the verb sxzw, which signifies fo wash, in any 
mode. Dr. George Campbell, it is ‘true, supposes that two 
distinct actions are signified by these two words; and that 
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besides washing their hands, when they returned from market, 
they baptised, or plunged themselves in water: but there js 
no need of this supposition; and it is altogether improbable in 
itself, that all the Jews, every time that they returned from 
the market, dipped their whole bodies in water. Very few 
of them could have had the convenient means of practisin 
immersions so frequent, and as their visits to the markets 
might be repeated, the practice must have been very burden- 
some. Besides, the ‘‘ Baptism of pots and cups anid tables’? 
by immersion, must have been inconvenient, and to most per- 
sons impracticable; as the tables here mentioned were their 
beds or couches, which, being large and unwieldy, could not 
have been immersed even in a commodious bath. 

Again, when it is said, 1 Cor. x. that the Israelites ‘were 
all baptised unto Moses in the cloud and the sea,” it cannot 
easily be conceived how they were immersed in the cloud and 
the sea, since the cloud overhung them, and they passed 
through the sea dry-shod. There might have been a sprink- 
ling on this large host from the cloud, and a spray of water 
on each side, but there could be no immersion of the whole 
body in water. 

Another clear proof that Baptism does not always signify 
immersion, is derived from Heb. ix. 10, where we have the 
phrase Scapopors Banrisuos, ‘¢divers baptisms;”’ properly dif- 
Jerent kinds of baptism. Now if baptism might be of dif- 
ferent kinds, then certainly all baptism does not consist in 
immersion; as there would, in this case, be but one kind. 
That immersion only is not here signified by the word, is 
evident from the rites to which the Apostle refers in the 
Mosaic service. These were ablutions with water, and 
sprinklings of blood; and although bathing was frequent in 
the sacerdotal ablutions, yet we do not find that, in any of 
these bathings, total immersion was commanded or practised. 
Indeed, it is not probable that the laver was deep enough to 

admit of the immersion of the whole body. These ‘divers 
baptisms”’ appear to us to include all the ceremonial washings 
and purifications by water and by blood; and therefore the 
word cannot mean immersion alone. That the word ever 
signifies, in the New Testament, a complete immersion, 1S 
rather taken for granted than proved. John did indeed Bap- 
tise at Enon, because there was much water (7020 é5ara) 
there; but considering the multitudes who attended his minis- 
try, and the distance which many of them must necessarily 
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have come, there can be no difficulty in conceiving reasons 
why he should choose a well-watered place for the exercise of 
his ministry, without supposing that much water was used for 
baptism. In that hot country, a place abounding with springs 
would be very desirable for the refreshment of the people and 
their cattle; and besides the Jordan, it does not appear that 
there are any waters in that region suitable for the immersion 
of such a multitude. John, moreover, might baptise in such 
a manner as to need an abundance of water, without dipping 
under water all who come. No mode seems to have more 
probability attached to it, as the one anciently used, than the 
leading of the person into the stream, and then profusely 
pouring water on his head: this would be much more conve- 
nient than immersion, and much more quickly performed. 
On this hypothesis, the expressions ‘going down into the 
water,” and “coming up out of the water,”’ are as significant 
as if we should suppose the subjects to be totally immersed ; 
and this borrows light from the fact, that the administrator is 
said to have gone down into the water, and to have come up 
out of the water; while no one dreams that the minister 
plunged himself over head in the stream. 

There are some expressions which are thought clearly to 
teach, that in apostolical times baptism was administered by 
immersion: such as Rom. vi. 3, 4. Colos. ii. 12, where we 
read **buried with him in baptism’?—which, it is contended, 
can signify nothing else than immersion. Supposing that 
there is here an allusion to the mode of baptism, it would only 
follow that this mode was commonly practised, but by no 
means that it was the exclusive mode. When, however, we 
come to consider the usual mode of burial among the Jews, 
and especially the particular circumstances of the burial of our 
Lord—which event is supposed to be here referred to—there 
is so little analogy between such a burial and dipping a person 
under water, as to make it hard to believe that this was in the 
mind of the Apostle when he wrote. This leads us to re- 

mark, what is the opinion of many judicious men, that there 
is in these words no allusion whatever to the external mode 
of baptism, any more than there is to crucifixion ; but that as 
baptism signified and sealed the believer’s entire death to sin 
by the death of Christ, so believers are said not only to be 
crucified with him, but buried with him in baptism. In sup- 
port of this opinion, the reader is requested to peruse atten- 
tively what Dr. Woods has said on this subject; where he will 
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also find some important exegetical remarks from the criticaj 
pen of Professor Stuart. Upon the whole, we are inclined to 
adopt this exposition, as best agreeing with the context, and 
the circumstances of the case. 

It cannot be certainly proved from any of the cases of bap- 
tism mentioned in the New Testament, that the ordinance 
was administered by immersion; but it may be conceded, that 
in some of them this is more probable than the contrary, from 
the language employed in the description. This probability, 
however, is more than counterbalanced by the strong impro- 
bability that this was the mode in other cases, where the cir- 
cumstances are recorded. Let it be granted, as probable, that 
John baptised in Jordan by immersion, and that Philip bap. 
tised the Eunuch by immersion; still the impartial reader must 
acknowledge, that in the baptism of the three thousand, and 
of the people at Samaria, of the gaoler and his family, of Cor- 
nelius and his family,and of Paul, some other mode was used. 
And let it be remembered, that a demonstration that immer- 
sion was sometimes used, does not in the least militate with 
our opinion, so long as it cannot be proved that this mode was 
the only one used. 

We have already expressed our opinion, that the primary 
signification of the word saxzrcSe is not fo immerse, but to 
dye. This opinion, though not new, is acknowledged to be 
at variance with that of most of our lexicographers, and will 
therefore demand particular confirmation. We regret that our 
limits will not admit of a minute and extended investigation 
of this point; for we feel satisfied that the evidence for our 
opinion might be made to appear so strong, as to win the 
assent of all impartial judges. We shall be able only to touch 
the subject lightly. 

We take it for granted that there is no marked difference 
between Sarri{w and its root Saxru, as to their signification. 
Some have taught that the root signifies ¢o dip, but that the 
derivative should be taken as a diminutive, and consequently 
should mean something less than dipping: while others have 
held the very reverse, and asserted that 3ax7.f« has the force 
of an augmentative. There is no authority for either of these 
opinions; and although the Greeks might have perceived a 

shade of difference in the literal meaning of these words, we 
are, at this day, unable to discover any. We shall therefore 
consider them as synonymous. It is, however, worthy of 
special remark, that sare, in none of its forms, is ever ap- 
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plied to Baptism; and that the derivative 3arrc{o is never used 
in the New ‘Testament but with some relation to a religious 
washing, except when taken figuratively. 

_ There are two methods of ascertaining the radical, primitive 
signification of a word. ‘The first is to trace it through all its 
ramifications and compounds, and catch the idea which is 
common to them all. The other is to examine all the pas- 
sages where the word can be found, and to consider that as 
the radical meaning which will suit the connexion in every 
instance. According to both these methods of investigation, 
the result will be that the primitive, literal meaning, both of 
Banzw and saarfe is fo dye. For let any scholar turn to the 
root Saetw in such a Lexicon as that of Seapula, (where 
words are etymologically arranged, ) and he will there find the 
following derivations: jauua and eacGaupa, a tincture or dye; 
Bates, the act of dying; Baartos, dyed; Sazrpa, a female 
dyer; Baxtixos, that which may be dyed; psapn, a colour, 
a tincture; Bagixos, that which relutes to dying ; Bagevs, 
a dyer; abapos ,208 dyed; atmoCapns, dyed in blood; axpoCapns, 
dyed on the top; Spvobapys, dyed with oak; xcsswo6apns, dyed 
with ivy; xpoxoGapys, dyed with crocus; xorvGaprns,dyed much; 
diGapos, double-dyed ; Lon06aP7 Sy dyed with, hile; xpvaobapns, 
linged with gold. 

This list might be considerably increased, but we think 
that no one who is capable of judging in this case, will easily 
avoid the conclusion to which we ourselves have come. And 
we believe, the same result would arise from an examination 
of all the passages in the Greek classics, where this word, in 
any of its forms or branches, is used. We have time to men- 
tion only a few. ‘The first, is the famous passage in the 
BarrLe or Tue Frogs, v. 212. Where it is said e3aarero 
Sacuare rcurn, the luke was dyed, or stained with blood. 

Aristophanes, in Pluto, Act II, scene 5, has these words, 
ovd “cmariwy Badtar, NOL with dyed gurments. 

Again, speaking of the actors colouring, or staining their 
faces with wine lees, his words are Sasrouevos Barpazerors; and 
he also speaks of Saazos opves, a coloured bird. 

Aristotle, in his book De Coloribus, says: ‘ All these 
things by means of heat and moisture enter the pores roy 
Sacrousvar, of such things as are dyed in them:” and De 
Animalibus, speaking of a certain colouring substance, he 
says, ‘When it is pressed, Banrce xa av9cGec thy yetpay vt 
dyes and stains the hand.” 
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Plutarch, in his Life of Lycurgus, says, ‘“ He forbade 
Bagexyv, the art of dying: in another work, ‘* That which 
is naturally black, is not Bascov dyed.”” And speaking of a 
certain Roman general, who was wounded he says, ‘He set 
up a trophy, and faarisas, having tinged his hand with 
blood, he wrote an inscription with it.” 

Plato, De Republica, describing the method of dying, says, 
‘¢They cull out the finest wool, and prepare it with great 
care, that it may take the grain, then Basrove, they dye it; 
but”’ says he, ‘*substances not prepared in this manner, no 
matter in what dye (Sanrn) they are dyed,” &c. Again, 
«Our aim, with regard to soldiers, is to cause them to receive 
the laws as the cloth receives Bapry, the dye.” 

And in the first Epistle of Lysis we have, “ As % Bages, 
the dyers first cleanse and wash the clothes, 7a 6atiua tov 
yuarcav, about to be dyed, that so they may take a more 
durable colour Bagnyv.”’ 

Thus also Xenophon, in his nabasis, speaking of the 
younger Cyrus, says, ‘‘ «6aer.fero his sword in blood,”’ that 
is, he stained his sword with blood. 

In fact, there are few instances in which the meaning of 
this word does not bear some analogy to the art of dying; 
and therefore the Latin authors commonly translated it by the 
word ¢ingo. And it is not difficult to understand how it ac- 
quired the meaning of immersing, as the common method of 
dying was the dipping of the substance to be coloured, into 
the liquor impregnated with the dye-stuff. 

We should have thought it unnecessary to take so much 
pains in ascertaining the primary signification of this word, 
had not so much stress been laid upon it by those who main- 
tain that immersion, is the only proper mode of baptism; and 
had not the thing been misunderstood by many of our best 
philologists, who have followed one another in asserting that 
the radical meaning of Sacra, is to dip. 

There still remains one inquiry, before we dismiss the 
mode of baptism. It is, whether the mode of immersion is 
necessary to express, or to express forcibly, the thing repre- 
sented by baptism. The Baptists strenuously maintain the 
affirmative; asserting, that by this rite is exhibited the burial 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ, of which the ordinance can- 
not be an emblem, unless performed by immersion. We ob- 

ject to this representation, and deny that there is any author!- 
ty in the word of God, for considering baptism as a figure of 
Christ’s burial and resurrection. The principal emblematical 
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signification of baptism, is undoubtedly the purification of the 
soul by the washing of regeneration and the renewing of the 
Holy Ghost. The being “ born of water’’ is an external sign 
of being ‘born of the Spirit.”” Now the operations of the 
Holy Spirit, in the regeneration and sanctification of the soul, 
are often represented by distilling, sprinkling, pouring, &c. 
but never, that we recollect, by dipping. As far then as the 
action of baptizing is significative of something internal and 
spiritual, the argument is greatly in favour of the other usual 
modes of applying water to the subject, above that of immer- 
sion. And let it be observed, that even if it could be proved 
that immersion was the mode of baptism practised by John, 
and by the Apostles; yet if there is nothing in this mode con- 
nected with the thing intended to be represented in the ordi- 
nance, we are under no obligation to follow that particular 
mode. In other analogous cases, we do not feel ourselves 
bound to imitate every circumstance in the mode of attending 
on a divine ordinance, if it is evidently a thing merely indif- 
ferent, which may be as well performed in another way. 
Thus, although, we know that the Lord’s Supper was cele- 
brated in the evening; in an upper room; with unleavened 
bread; in a recumbent posture; yet we feel at liberty to devi- 
ate from all these circumstances, because we are persuaded 
that they enter not at all into the essence of this sacrament: 
but were circumstances which arose out of the common cus- 
toms of the country, or from the time and occasion of the in- 
stitution. So also, if it was customary to administer baptism 
to men stripped of their clothing, in a country where bathing 
was customary with all ranks, we should not feel obliged to 
follow them in this. And if baptism was originally adminis- 
tered by totally immersing the subject in water, in the warm 
country of Judea, why should we think it needful, serupu- 
lously to imitate this in colder regions, and where habits and 
customs are different—unless we had reason to believe that 
something was intended to be taught by the immersion of the 
subject. If it can be shown that this action was practised, 
and also that it was not an indifferent circumstance, but sig- 
nificant, we shall then acknowledge that it is important to ad- 
minister baptism in this way. Otherwise, the manner of ap- 
plying water in this ordinance, appears to us to be as much a 
matter of indifference, as the colour of the wine, or the quali- 
ty of the bread, or the attitude of the participant, in the cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper. It is evident, that there is no 
greater need of much water, to represent the operations of the 
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Spirit in regeneration, than of much bread or much wine, to 
show forth the death of Christ. Besides, if the advocates for 
dipping are so precise, as to require that the ordinance be 
performed in this mode only, they should be able to show us 
how the immersion ought to be performed; whether in a 
river, or in stagnant water; with the face turned upward or 
downward; three times, as ecclesiastical history informs us 
was done in the ancient Church, or only once. In all these 
respects different modes are practicable, and it does not ap- 
pear why they are not as important as the circumstance of 
covering the body entirely with water by immersion. 

We therefore, think, that when this matter shall be imparti- 
ally considered, and well understood, we shall have no further 
controversy about the mode of baptism; except to insist that 
it be with water, by an authorized minister, and in the name 
of the Trinity. 


Arr. LEL—REPLY OF DR. COX. 
To the Editors of the Biblical Repertory. 
RespecteD BRETHREN: 


Aw apology is perhaps duc to you and your readers, for 
attempting a reply, to your review of my sermon, contained 
in your number for April, 1830, at this late period. I will 
tell the truth, whether it become my apology or accusation. 
At that time I was so employed with parochial cares, as well 
as the general business of the cause in which we are in com- 
mon engaged, that after a cursory glancing at what it pleased 
you to say, I laid the number aside, till a less hurried interval 
might furnish me with the opportunity of doing some justice 
to it. I was well aware that a matter so interesting, so ab- 
sorbing indeed in its intrinsic importance as I view it, would 
not brook to be lightly despatched; and could not be suffered 
lo assert its own gravity, without pressing out certain duties 
that justly claimed the precedency. Accordingly, I have 
never read your review till this same month of August, 1831, 
and am too straitened now for time adequate to the occasion. 
If this appear strange, the solution is a glorious one: I have 
been more and more engrossed as a christian pastor in home 
duties. Souls, literally by hundreds, have, within the year, 
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been hopefully born again, in the midst of us, by the power 
of the Spirit of God. I need not say very ronal Pwr that 
in my public and private ministrations to them, | have had 
my eyes open to principles and their discrimination; and that 
those of passivity have had very little to do with the work, 
except in some remarkable instances to obstruct and embarrass 
it, and in others to become a foil to its genuineness and to 
add splendour to its triumphs. 

It is also a preliminary duty, respected brethren, to do you 
a piece of justice; and I can assure you in this, that while I 
shall spe ak your eulogium, I will nothing overstrain my 
convictions, You may expect sincere tributes only—vreras 
voces ab imo pectore. I allude to the very christi: an manner, 
the general moderation and dignity of temper, as well as style, 
which you have happily exe mplifie ‘d as christian controvert- 
ists: and this in a matter in which you considered yourselves 
as **aggrieved,’”’ as well as implicate d, in no slight de a. 
This is the general impression, which the recent perusal « 
your review has left on my mind; and while lL am happy . 
record it here, I de voutly pray for the grace of the Holy 

(shost to preside over my motives and words in this reply, 
so as in that respect, at least, to give you some similar occasion 
to **glorify God in me.” My esteem for you is unfeigned. 
God forbid that any partial influenees should ever dim the 
vlories, to my vision, of Catholic Christianity; or disparage 
the tics of eternity and grace that constitute the fellowship, 
and emphatically the consanguinity, of those whom the blood 
of Christ hath ransomed, and his Spirit cleansed! With you, 
personally, I have no controversy. 1 can see and enjoy many 
lovely things in the article referred to, apart from any ques- 
tion as to its mental force, or literary worth, or the ological 
respectability; in all which respects, the performance will be 
viewed as more palpably its own encomium. I believe, too, 
that it will do good; and that the whole discussion, if managed 
in a proper manner, will be very beneficial to a great number. 
My way is to treat persons, with respect; fe ‘clings, with ten- 
derness; principles, as if there were no persons in existence; 
I mean, of course, with perfect freedom and independence of 
investigation; and in this shall expect neither to offend, nor be 
offended. 

“ Rereneration and the manner of its occurrence,” is the 
title of the sermon reviewed. It was founded on those words 
of Jesus Christ, which are contained in John v. 24, and which 
| beg leaye here to transcribe, for certain reasons, in the ipszs- 
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sima of inspiration. "Apry durr, Arya due, ore & Tov Aoyor wor 
Gxovwr, XAL ALGEVvor TO MeuYparTe we EXEL Swany abwveor, XQL £56 xpeter 
ovx ipystat, GAG pmetabsOrxev Ex Tov Oavartor és trv Curr. Linvoke 
the torchlight of these words, lifted high above my path, as | 
pursue it in the presentarticle! It is of prime importance to keep 
in view the great elements of the theme, pending its discussion; 
the quoted words express, almost with geometrical accuracy, 
as I think, ¢he thing which regeneration properly respects, 
I say this for two reasons; one is that a correct agreement as 
to what the thing is, will greatly aid the controversy, and 
the other that a certain respected brother, as I have credibly 
heard, who honours a theological chair of a sister denomina- 
tion, once (in substance—the words are my own) remarked, 
to a number of gentlemen, that his prime exception to the ser- 
mon was its questionable connexion with the text: for that, 
said he, contains not the subject; I find no allusion to regene- 
ration there, and wonder why he should have selected it for 
the occasion. 

At this remark Iam much surprised. It were to me in- 
valuable, if I could suppose that his own views of the thing 
were entirely correct. I selected the text, because to me it 
seemed to show exactly the thing that I mean by regenera- 
tion; and because it also seemed to show the thing in its essen- 
tial connexion with the agency of the subject: he hears the 
word of Christ, delieves, has everlasting life, comes not into 
condemnation from what moment he is thus initiated; but, 
in contradistinction to that possibility, zs passed (or hath 
made the transition, or walked across the line usera6e6yxev), 
Srom death unto life. Let us look at the facts. Certainly 
he is a regenerated person; and this eventuated instantaneous- 
ly—though it were sufliciently absurd to allege that ¢¢a habit” 
could be induced, implanted, inserted, created, or in any other 
way brought about, instantaneously. When did he become 
such? Is that not shown, or touched on, in the text? Was 
he regenerated first, passively or physically; and then did he 
address himself to the process of hearing, believing, and so 
on? I believe, yet with very great conviction, that he was 
‘a new creature,” at that identical moment in which his soul 
first yielded to the plastic moulds of truth, and took thence 
their ‘image and superscription;”’ in which he first cordially 
believed, surrendered his cavils or his diflidence, approved the 
objective array which, through preaching, solicited his mind, 
and became conciliated to the salvation of the gospel of God; 
at that identical moment, sirs—and not possibly before, for 
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then he abides in ‘‘death,’’ and on the cursed side of the line: 
and certainly not after, for now he ‘‘hath everlasting life.” 
He is also, as we all believe, just as certainly one of the elect 
of God, whose names are all ‘‘written in the Book of Life, 
from the foundation of the world:” hence, I believe, (Pela- 
gian, as I have been ‘‘slanderously reported,”’) that Gon, 
THE Spirit, infallibly executive of his own glorious purposes, 
is THE AUTHOR OF THE THING there displayed; ‘according as 
he hath chosen us in him, before the foundation of the world, 
that we should be holy and without blame before him; in love 
having predestinated us unto the adoption of children by Jesus 
Christ to himself, according to the good pleasure of his will, 
to the praise of the glory of his grace, wherein he hath made 
us accepted in the Beloved.”’ I have not used Scripture for 
the sake of being indefinite; and certainly love it better than 
my own words. 

As to the word regeneration, it occurs in the total Scrip- 
ture, (our English version,) only twice: (waavyyevecca :*) 
Matt. xix. 28. and Titus iii. 5. and in the latter instance only, 
respects our subject, unless the improper punctuation of our 
Bible be allowed in the former; in which case it would certainly 

rove the activity for which we plead. But the thing, espe- 
cially including its necessary implications, occurs there, I had 
almost said, a million of times. What then, I inquire in turn, 
could the professor mean, when he said that regeneration is 
not in thetext? That the word is not there? Only the word 
is scarcely to be found in the confession of my church or his 
own. Regeneration occurs, however, in fact and in aceé, 
wherever and whenever any mortal comes first to love God, 
to believe in Christ, to humble himself as a sinner, to offer 
sincere prayer, to worship acceptably, or to do any other spiri- 
tual service to which the promise of the covenant extends, and 
which is found heavenward of the line—palpable to the eye 
of God—which separates his friends from his enemies. That 
line exists, certainly; it is drawn metaphysically with such in- 
fallible accuracy as to allow no man to stand on it, or toremain 
long in ¢transitu, or to cross it other than instantaneously; 
although it may be, I think, in some sort approximated for a 
long time previous to the transition. Perhaps it would be 
crossed oftener at right angles, with a forward march and a 
quick step, ovantibus ceelestibus, as erst, at midnight, in the 


* We have avayevyaw twice, and yevvaw much oftener, the verbal forms, 
in the New Testament. 
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prison of Philippi, if we all preached and believed together, 
that the soul is active in regeneration, and that passivity in 
this relation is utterly absurd and false. This, my brethren, J 
believe; and whether [ can prove it or not, (and to convince 
men is still another thing,) my plain remarks shall have the 
commendation of transparency of motive and integrity of con- 
viction, a course of action (for this requires activity also) to 
which I am not, perhaps, supremely influenced by a love of 
the praise which I see it everywhere elicits; which I know it 
deserves, wherever incorruptly exemplified; and which it will 
best receive before a tribunal where practised cunning and 
double-dealing chicane will be seen in their meanness and 
deprecated in their doom. I believe that the most candid, 
upright, honest being in the universe is—Gop ; that without 


~ 


this, his essential glory were an empty name; and that in its 
infinitely pure manifestations towards us, he is giving us a 
elorious standard of action, and consequently of character; say- 
ing, ‘*be ye therefore followers of God as dear children, and 
walk in love, as Christ also hath loved us, and hath given him- 
self for us an offering and a sacrifice to God for a sweet smell- 
ing savour.”? Independence of action and of thought results 
properly from a right sense of individual responsibility. 

As this communication purports to be a reply, or rejoinder 
to your review, so in its process I shall limit my obligations, 
at least to a vindication, in some sort, of the sermon, without 
caring, or confessing duty, to meet you in the metaphysical 
tournament into which you have generalized and amplified 
your animadversions. ‘Though it might be interesting to some 
minds of mercurial acuteness, in whom the faculty of conse- 
cutive reasoning had been disciplined to excellence, and possi- 
bly profitable as it were poetical too, to follow you wherever 
you have gone; 

“Seized in thought, 
On fancy’s wild and airy Wings to sail 
From the green borders of the peopled earth, 
And the pale moon her dutcous fair attendant,” 


to regions of existence without the boundaries of the planetary 
family to which our globe belongs; 


“Far remote, 
‘T'o the dim confines of eternal night, 
To habitudes of vast unpeopled space, 
‘The deserts of creation, wide and wild; 
Where cinbryo systems and unkindled suns 
Sleep in the womb of chaos ;” 
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or, prosaically spoken, to go back to Eden with our metaphy- 
sics and ascertain all about the origination of evil there; the 
politics of pandemonium, as connected with its primitive 

irruption; and thence beyond, in space and time unmeasured, 

ascending to the disquisition of an insurrection more ancient, 
celestial, tremendous; and show how sin first ruined angels, 

and the probable connexion of our views respectively with 
all the known facts of that original and confounding mutiny 
of seraphic natures against the King eternal; whatever might 
be the matter, or the mind of such a rife and towering specu- 
lation, I shall not lose my proper sphere, or venture “such 
pernicious height,’? whoever may lead or urge me, till 1 feel 
prepared for it; even 

Ipso patre meo monstrante viam. 
I would here, 

[. Offer some animadversions, perhaps desultory in their 
kind, that have occurred to me in the perusal of your review, 
intending to return to the subject of regeneration after I have 
de — them. 

On your 266th page, commencing last line, you say; 
“This view of the doctrine of regeneration, (that it is the pro- 
duction of a holy principle,) he says, can ‘command the con- 
fidence of no well disciplined mind,’ (rather a bold assertion 
by the way,) and then adds, ‘by holy principle mean love 
to God, &e.”? According to the style in which you have 
quoted me, your parenthetical reprehension appears very 
much in place; and the assertion seems not only “bold,’’ but 
bald and gratuitous. ‘There is no gall in my pen, nothing 
but ink and kindness; I hope then you will pardon the plea- 
santry, as mine, when I assure you that, as I read this part 
of your review f had a disposition, tendency, principle, or 
eall it what you will, to recollect what Junius (who J think 
is Horne Tooke) said to Sir William Draper, about the man- 
ner in which he was quoted by that nobleman: in substance 
thus—“Your lordship has made me ridiculous, simply by 
making me yourown.” In page 26 of the sermon, are these 
words: ‘Perhaps it will be said that God creates or inserts 
some holy principle in us, which constitutes regeneration, 
and in which we are entirely passive; but that thereafter we 
actively do our duty. ‘To this quaint statement, I reply, that 
it can command the confidence of no well disciplined mind, 
till we have both a definition of what is meant by holy prin- 
ciple, and a demonstration of its existence of more importance 
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than the mere terms of the theory.”? I then procced to show 
what “I mean by holy principle,’? OBJECTING NoT To ITs Usp 
on REALITY, but only to what I deem its philosophic al mis- 
conception, as a sign in mystified theology of a certain imagi- 
nary ferdium quid, which exists only by illusion—only to 
confuse and darken the simplicities of religion. Take then 
the passage as I have given it, and the assertion ‘that it can 
command. the confidence of no well disciplined mind, rin 
we have, &c.’? becomes not an absolute and gratuitous, but a 
conditional assertion—and I still abide by it, by moral neces- 
sity! I have looked through the filty pages (almost) of your 
review, in vain, for the ‘definition’? and the ¢¢ demonstra- 
tion”’ desired: and though you have said many an ingenious, 
many a plausible, and many a sound and exce lent thing, the 
condition is, I think, not complied with, and of consequence 
my confidence is not commanded—though nothing desirous 
to bring the ¢ discipline” of my own mind into question, or 
its infirmities into notoric ty as we ‘tl as consciousness. 

2. I think you have not well divined the scope and bearing 
of the publication; as an attack on the old school and its Cal- 
vimism in general, and guasi on Princeton in particular. 

Very careful was I to ‘deal in principles absolutely; to dis- 
cuss them impersonally; to mention no party name; to make 
no personal or local allusion; to set the truth in contact with 
error or absurdity, simply for its commendation to our hearts; 
and to put the propriety of the gui captt tlle facit impeach- 
ment on any person, who should espouse the controversy, 
not in an absolute Way as right or wrong might seem to dic- 
tate, but as a party or personal affair. 


Whatrightthen, my brethren, had you to {eel ¢¢ aggrieved,’ 
because I had even ‘enileteel some sentiments whiel h 
you disown? You charge me with misrepresentation. Of 
whom? Your indictment cannot lie or sustain itself. I ut- 
terly deny the _ ypriety of your appropriation of the assault 
in the first instance, and then your militant re joinder (though 
benignly conduc ted) in gust such away asw vould have been 
sensible and proper, if I had named you. Certain pugnacious 


characters, (I do not accuse you as such,) in another-direction, 


have said in my ears /ofidem verbis, “you refer to-us, sir, as 


we are well aware; we regard it too as an insult; and feel 
much aggrieved that you have represented us and our church 
in such a light.”’ I wonder if such persons, including, my 
brethren, yourselves, have ever read and weighed, remember- 
ing the conceded ‘* honesty”? or comnion veracity of the wri- 
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ter, the second paragraph of the introduction to the sermon ? 
There, if I know them, my motives and aims are recorded: 
and if that exposé be sound and correct, I deny that any mor- 
tal has a right to feel aggrieved, or to review me as if it were 
all a personal or partizan affair. You admit that I had no 
‘sone class of theologians exclusively in my eye.”? Yet you 
have ‘no doubt” that most of what I stated i in synopsis in ‘the 
introduction, and which you know to include several diverse 
references, ‘was intended as an exhibition of the doctrines of 
the old Calvinists, > You have **no doubt’! Where is the 
evidence of what I “intended?’? Apart nen this rather 
gratuitous assumption, you could hardly have felt ‘*aggriev- 
ed??? And you assume it, let me say, very improperly—a s 
the basis of almost the whole fo rty-live pages nearly that suc- 
ceed! In all these, the general reader thinks and feels that 
you are defending yourse elves s, and that I am your personal as- 
sailant. This is injustice, though you did not mean it. W my 
not refer simply to such as is true or false? right or wrong? 
Must I say to you that ¢esfe Deo I love you, brethren and 
fathers? that I have no pleasure at sll in dishonouring your 
name or wounding your feelings? that I did not attack you; 
and though I might have thought perhaps that you could be 
erieved, I did not think that you would feel ‘aggrieved,’ at 
the performance in question? If I were ple: ading now before 
the chancery of heaven, I would move for a decision between 
us, on the question whether the author or the reviewers had 
" right to feel aggrieved in the whole case? Hence, 

I must say a word on the manner in which you inves- 
sini or rather review the subject. I think it is very excep- 
tionable in one superlative respect. 

Your whole learned trae tate seems forever engaged to ad- 
just the relations between certain positions on the one hand, 
and certain systems of divinity, authors of old school eminence, 
and maxims that have received the stamp of orthodoxy in 
some established mint, on the other. I have been struck with 
the learned barrenness of your review in respect to scrip- 
ture authorities and quotations: a verse very seldom occurs; 
and when it does, it is such a thread of verdure as to consti- 
tute not one oasis, little or great, in the magnific wilderness 
of your ratiocinations. It always seems, therefore, as if your 
eye saw no standard of theological truth, or some other than 
that recommended fundamentally by the standards of our 
Church, as THE WORD OF GOD—THE ONLY RULE 
TO DIRECT US. Lknow not whv I may not be bold in 
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Christ affectionately to ask you, to review your review fo 
ten minutes or so, on purpose to see what justice you have 
done to the volume that gives us all our light. Since I first 
read church history, and beg ran to sympathize with the heroic 
spirit of the reformation, I said—first, the scripture is the 
armoury of their strength and their victories; and second, 

this love antique and patristical, these councils oe:umeniecal 
or provincial, these authorities ecclesiastical or philosophical, 

these pandects and canons and traditionary usages, are like 
the cumbrous panoply of Saul, the presages s of de ‘feat, concern- 
ing which every modest Israelitish champion deauka Say, ‘*] 
oomaat co with these.”? Owen, C harnock, Bates, Edwards, 

Bellamy, Dwight! When the sun is up, these stars of the 
first magnitude are no longer discernible. What do I eare 
primarily and practically, in investigation of the revealed 
doctrines of God, for them? for you? for the standards of the 
Church themselves? or even for the General Assembly? Not 
arush! The passion of my soul is simple—W hat is truth? 
What has God said? What does he mean? Nor does this 
imply any thing worse than the comparalive insignificance of 
these uninspired oracles. I care, I say, 72 primary practice, 
as an investigator in theology, for ihe word of God as the 
only rule; and comparattvEty for nothing else in the uni- 
verse. ‘*O how love I thy law! it is my medits ition all the 
day. Thou, through thy commandments, hast made me wiser 
than mine enemies: for they are ever with me, I have more 
understanding than all my teachers: for thy testimonies are 
my meditation. IT understand more than the ‘ancients, because 
I kee »p thy precepts. * God shield me trom the abhorred 
servility of being kept or constrained, as a student of his word, 
by any consideration of a nature conventional, carthly, and of 
course adverse to evidence! ¢* Where the Spirit of the Lord 
is, there is liberty.” 

On the subject of creeds and confessions, however, I pray 
to be here understood. I belong not to the small party that 
think confessions of faith of no use. symbols ot doctrine 
worthless, and written standards hurttul. I ean see evil in 
them—on/y in their abuse: and for their use and existence, 
an absolute necessity. Even the no-crecd advocates would 
seem to incline to make 7f an article of faith and a term of 
communion, conve riing a negative into a positiv e by prac lI- 
cal necessity: th, 1uS, imprimis; “no creed IS necessary and 
in fact indispensable. ” Tf one should reply to them, why 
then do you have one: they would perhaps, like the ancient 
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. yrrhonists, fly logic ally to the relief of making their apwros 
evdos, that no certainty exists, include itself, and say the ‘y were 
oa certain of no cert: uinty existing: when asked, if the v were 
ceriainly not certain, they would answer with the S; adducees, 
“we cannot tell:’’ and thus ingloriously retreat from an inde- 
fensible and ridiculous position—to 1 indilierence; loving all 
erceds and none equally, in their ecclesiastical practice. Be- 
sides, the confession of one’s faith is necessary to the exist- 
ence of church fellowship; and this palpably in the very na- 
ture of things. The opposite sentiment is absurd, and con- 
tradicted virtually in the preaching and the eeclesiastieal ad- 
ministration of its advocates. It is also a seriptural and pri- 
mitive thing, to exact a confession of his faith trom every ac- 
credited partaker of christian privileges. ‘+ If thou believest 
with all thy heart thou mayest. If thou shalt contess with 
thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thy heart that 
God hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved. For 
with the heart, man believeth unto righteousness; (justifiea- 
tion;) and with the mouth, confession is made unto salva- 
tion.’ In the original, this last sentence is expressed more 
abstractly and impersonally, as the law of the house, that 
meets the visitant 77 diamine as the condition of entering; and 
the word ‘*man’’ is not there, but simply—it is believed, 
xusteverac 3 it is confessed, duoroyeerar. Still, creeds, like 
every other lawiul and excellent thing, may be abused; and 
this in many ways; first, by having those that are imperiect, 
equivocal, wrong; second, by putting too much in them, 
which is, I think, a fault in ours; third, by making too much 
of them, implying their apotheosis or the almost image-wor- 
ship, which idolatrizes in their veneration—a fault that has its 
exemplification in these days; and fourth, by making too little, 
or nothing of them. This last fault, I know, i is suppose <d my”* 
vulnerable place. Like that of Achilles, however, itis in no 
viial part; though the hero, 1 remember, was slain by an 
arrow—from a rival and an enemy—that pierced him there. 
[ can, however, say that my estimate of our Books, as ex- 
tremes beget cach other, i is often Jower in appearance than in 
fact. ‘I “his conduct may not be exemplary or defensible pos- 
sibly; but it has resulted from the fact, that 1 have been so 
often disgusted and wounded with the conduct a parte allera, 
as if it had a commission from Christ to take the consciences 


I should pre%r impersonal forms or plural pronouns throughout—but fecl 
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of others, its perfect ecclesiastical and constitutional peers, 
into its own special custody; as if the fabric of heaven and 

earth would fall, unless ¢hey held it up; as if themselves were 
the chancellors who could ad didifum fix upon us, and our 
house, the attainder of egey: : and ail this, without the 
moral courage and consistency, In honour of the lauded con- 
stitution of the Church, of resorting to its ample and righteous 
prerogatives for the proper corre section or the necessary re- 
dress. For one, I am ready, const fitulionally, and in no 
other way, to be tried at any ume, on any point , and at the 
suit of any competent prosecutor! But prec ious little respect 
do I entertain, either for the moral manhood or the conscience 
of those libellers—apparent rari—who covertly, or at a safe 
distanee, throw out their irresponsible charges against the 
orthodoxy of those, whom they want the virtue to implead 
where they con answer them: 


quacque miserrima vidi! 





1 have hence eared less to advocate our Book, teste Deo, in 
the presence of its oflicious friends, than its infidel enemies; 
and the reputation of its champion [ have never stooped to 
some easy methods to acquire—but have rather sincerely des- 
piscd them. When, therefore, I see any of those symptoms 
of offence to which I have alluded, I feel calmly as if they 
ought to be rebuked with decision, or punished with disdain. 
| forbear to addue e some noted instances of the sort, which I 
have not unrecent ly witnessed with ineflable chagrin or in- 
genuous pity. It is marvellous that politicians should forget 
that e very man has eyes; or that sages do not know at least 
what is not the w ay to achieve their own cause or commend 
their sentiments. I could wonder at it, if it were morally 
possible for my charity always to suppose that their motives 
were as pure as they yaunt them. Concerning the symbols of 
our Church, | will say that I absolutely think they contain sub- 
st antively ‘the sy stem of doctrine taught in the Holy Scrip- 
tures; that I love to read them, have read them often, and 
perhaps never, without profit: that I think them in many re- 
spects admirable, and even glori lous—especi: ally as made two 
centuries ago, in the troublous reign of the unfortunate first 
Charles, when the Confe ssion, Catechisms, and Directory, ap- 
peared as day-sta ts auspicious In anageo of confusion and storms; 
and when, from the recent night of popery y, the rising exhala- 
tions of the morning of the Reformation made the air disas- 
irous and the light equivocal. We must not, however, ac- 
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cuse them of perfection, or even mistake them for the word of 
God. This were to contradict themselves—to violate the 
essential and exemplary modesty of their character: and the 
idea of the obligation of uniformity, in ati the details and 
spec ifications there laid down, on peril of heresy or schism or 
perjury— 

Is tramontane and stumbles all belicf! 
If any mortal in a deliberative body, would peril himself by 
taking that position in regular debate, I should like to be 
there, (and this in general is what I dislike,) for the purpose 
of empaling him with a hundred questions, which Z could 
answer: but which, answered on his principle, would rive all 
parties zvfer se; dissipate any ecclesiastical organization that 
ever existed; and if I mistake not, rend into shreds the unity 
of ANY LEARNED TRIUMVIRATE Of old school worthies, of 
which our Church can boast, or who make their boast of her. 
Many other things might be s said in the premises; but this 
episode is already” too protracted. 

The excellent authors previously named, I revere with you: 
but think them marvellously preferred to Luke, John, and 
Paul, in your review. Ihave read them all, possess them, 
love them, Charnock, in nine noble octavos, has been a valued 
companion of my study for fourteen years: and of him and 
the others, I remark—that they are of no authority at all in 
the question, what is the truth about regeneration? and 
that if they were, I could prove both sides of the question of 
activity, just as well as either, from their writings—any one 
of them! ‘Take a specimen; one on either side of the Atlan- 
tic, and from modern, as well as more ancient days, or rather 
from the seventeenth,as well as the cighteenth, century: though 
what you have quoted so liberally proves for me that every 
now and then they believed that the subject was active in 
regeneration; just as every other man of sense occasionally 
does! There are few excellent sentences, in any practical ser- 
mon extant, that are not based upon this principle, or that do 
not fairly imply i t. Charnock says the divine agency ex- 
tends **to good actions, not by compelling, but sweetly in- 
clining, and determining the will; so that it doth that will- 
ingly, which, by an unknown and unseen necessity, cannot be 
omitted. It constrains not a man to rood against his will, but 
powerfully moves the will to do that by consent which God 
hath determined shall be done.”? This is what we all believe 
—New Haven and Auburn! Ilis derdium quid is well forgot 
just here; and orthodoxy does not appear detruncated of her 
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virtues or her charms. List Hdwards:—who deals in sy/s 
fralum sometimes tn 2 style far diflerent; and in which (vide 
what you have quotes d) he does not, as here, state ¢he very 

doctrine of my sermon: I could adduce many other and simi- 
lar qui tations fromm bins ; «6 In efficacious grace we are not 
merely pass ve, nor yet docs God do some, and we do the 
rest. But God does all, and we do all. God produces all, 
aud we actall. For that is what he produces, viz. our own 
acts. God is the only proper author and fountain; we only 
are the proper actors. We are, in diflerent respects, wholly 
passive and wholly active.” In what respects we are, 
(namely, relative or subjective,) 1 have shown in the intro- 
duction to the sermon, p. 4. It matters nothing that else- 
where he teaches what I think metaphysically a ditlerent doe- 
rine. I take my choice, and use excerpts, where the genera 
diversa bestrew the fields of uninspired divinity. But ten 
thousand such quotations would convince no one; indeed not 
GEVEN ap proxim: ate the settling of the question. Thy word 
is truth’’; and what * well dise iplined mind”? can rest short 
of its ascertained sense and sanction? This, I judge, is much 
the crilerion of a mind well disciplined in theology, and in 
the doctrine of evidence. 

Hut you are afraid that the ‘shreds of Calvinism” will 

diverge in thin air, if my views obtain: well! let them go. 

‘* Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words s shall not 
pass away. ‘The word of the Lord endureth forever.” But 
truly | do not sympathize in the principle of your fears. 

What! are the ‘¢ things s unseen and eternal,’? w hich are the 
great archetypes of the system, about to fall to pieces or rush 
from their celestial fastnesses ? Are the things, as I believe 
them, @/er se pugnantia, incomp: atible with their common 
existence? Is their doctrine in my hand self-destructive? Or 
have I taken away the xevus of their unity? Look at Ed- 
wards, who has done it just as much in the quotation adduced, 
and in numerous other places. But in truth I have done no 
such thing, Your nerus is that ineflable somETHING, by re- 
taining whic h, I confess, I can understand comparatively 
NOTHING either of the alee or the strength of the system: 
and as a pre acher, I should be perpetually hampered, can- 
didly confounded, conscientiously silenced, 


“When sent with God’s commission to the heart.” 


[mpossibilitics exclude degrees, except in their evidence. 1 
can more evidently not reach a fixed star with my finger than 
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the ceiling of my apartment: but really both are impossible, 
and equally so. Now propose to a man what he knows he 
cannot do, and let him believe it, and will he do it or attempt 
it? or will you urge him, very" earnestly, if you latently 
think it impossible, or bey ond all promise of probability? 

No. Just let him know or suspect the fact of its impossibi- 
lity, and he cares not for degrees cr modes: as long, as he 
thinks he cannot, he will never try, never do it, never feel 
his obligation. Yet when we speak as preachers to men— 
who knows or should assume the fact of any one of them that 
the next moment he will not give his heart to Christ, as mil- 
lions have done before him? Nota mortal, nor perhaps an 
angel! No doctrine of the Bible ascertains it at all. Why 
not urge him then, directly, luminously, importunately, and in 
hope, to do it, and that according to God’s order—now? 
How does this scriptural simple view spoil the nexus of Cal- 
vinism? Not at all, as I can see. But it removes it entirely, 
and the parts fall asunder, you say. Why? Because God holds 
them in his hand! The man who can see this fact, (and the 
mode is not to be seen by us,) will have no use for the name- 
less demi-deified somETHING which works in the system such 
miracles of connection and elucidation. God is the infinite 
nexust of all the things, the bcings and the events, in the 
universe. If I did not see this, in the light of his own word, 

I might feel the force of your metaphy sical argumentation in 
favour of the mediate importance of an oce ult “ principle.” 

Now it is only in my way; superfluous, intrusive, and inju- 
rious to the simplicity of the gospel. ‘Thus you have (1) the 
mind with its faculties; (2) its controling principle or prone- 
ness to sin; (3) its regeneration by substituting another prin- 
ciple, and an opposite one, by the power of the Spirit; and 
then, (4) all piety in its streams supplied from the new princi- 
ple! I cannot see then that we are very dependent on the 
Spirit, a/ler we have got our vade mecum of a principle from 
him! ‘That same principle is the stationary supplicr of the 
streams and usher of the Spirit—and where is the Spirit him- 
self? The ¢fertium quid has superseded him. ‘The lieuten- 





*We more and more want revival preaching; earnest, sineere, luminous, 
masterly, bold, and faithful. And without corresponding principle, as the sta- 
mina of these F how can we realize permanently that incomparable good? 

7 Till this is seen and believed, philosophers will probably dispute in dark- 
ness,on the relations of cause and effect, antecedent and consequent; “each claim- 
ing truth, and truth disclaiming all ;” in honorem Tov TA AGyTA EvEeeyOuYTOS, 
AUCATOV, 
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ant has displaced the captain. And where are his creden- 
tials? Are the history and the commission of this visionary 
officer contained in the Alagna Charta? I think not, after 
much examination of his claims, and a patient hearing of his 
counsel. But admit his validity and jurisdiction—cuz bono? 
Where is the advantage to the war? to the system of divine 
moral government? to the demonstrated glory of the reign- 
ing God? Why—in eventual inability in all the machines he 
reigns over to do his will; an inability absolute and known 
confoundingly; physical and fatal in eflect, if not in nature! 
just the same in rational anticipation, as the hope of swim- 
ing with a millstone hanging invincibly around our neck! 
Here are we by nature in the keeping of the occult principle 
of sin: till regenerated, omnibus testibus, we are nothing, 
and do nothing, in religion: in regeneration, or the change 
of our keeping principle, we are perfectly, and rather plu- 
perfectly, passive: our tutelary guard is relieved without our 
agency; and without an ability, and why not also without all 
responsibility, of ours! Ifere is, in effect, pure fatalism! 
Let these wrong headed views, as I call them; gorgon terrors 
not so formidable; let them become only as rife throughout 
our happy land, as they ave now in some half-ruined congre- 
gations that I could name; and it requires no prophetic inspi- 
ration to predict the mischiefs: infidelity, and reckless irre- 
sponsible action, will overspread our territories like an inun- 
dation: the gospel will have lost its charm over the spirits of 
moral consciousness: the preaching of the gospel, if the 
phrase be not then ridiculous, will be wholly suppressed, or 
little attended, or totally —I had almost said—denuded of its 
potency and glory: and nothing but miracles, never to be ex- 
pected or wrought, will stop us, ‘and our offspring with 
us,’’ from perdition! 

4. I proceed now‘to tell in fairness why I wrote and pub- 
lished the sermon; what its specific purpose was; and where 
{ yet hope its use may be: how personal, or local, or invasive 
of the honours of illustrious Calvinistic antiquity, i. e. ‘ the 
traditions of the elders,” it was, you may judge. The evils 
which occasioned it, and which it was designed in some de- 
gree to reach and remedy, I can state. The real fatalism of 
sentiment which I found in conversing as a pastor with indi- 
viduals, and many not of my own charge, whom the whole 
gospel was poor to teach or to touch on the topic of their per- 
fect and awful accountability, and their imperative duty to 
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seek salvation according to the gospel; persons these who 
pretended or really thought, that their organized apathy or 
voluntary stupidity—as Dr. Beecher calls it—or waiting for 
conversion, i. e. tempting God by abominable disobedience 
and presumption, was all they could do, all that othodoxy 
prescribed, all that some of the best preachers expected of 
them; and persons therefore whom, I saw clearly and in some 
distinguished examples demonstrated, nothing could ever 
arouse, or reclaim to their senses on this supreme article of 
obeying the gospel, but a storming of their intrenchments, 
and an abstraction en masse of the very bastions on which 
they stood and smiled in calm defiance of the artillery of God. 
I was not so weak as to change my theology, or to modify its 
nature, for their accommodation—si¢ fiducia verbo! Nota 
particle of this! But I was led to adapt my public and pri- 
vate demonstrations of the truth so as to banish and to brand 
the hateful libel, as it merited. Nor am I sure that I said or 
wrote any thing, that is more or other than a just expression 
of many principles, plainly laid down in the written symbols 
of the Presbyterian Church—which, in their system generic, I 
love; and in adopting which I have never practised artifice, 
or deception, or sworn with the exceplis exe?piendis quali- 
fier of a Jesuit oath; and which, as I adopted, so I will repu- 
diate with a good conscience whenever I sce (I do not mean 
through the eyes of others) suflicient cause; (a consummation 
never expected;) as I now honour them, not because I am 
afraid to do otherwise, or because authority, in its bigness and 
its state, requires and denounces this often contemptibly; but 
because I have examined the subject,’am a friend to indepen- 
dent investigation, and think truth best supported by its own 
evidence, and the conscientious piely lowards Christ of all its 
friends. I think myself indeed a great deal better friend to 
our symbols, and even a stronger supporter than some few 
prominent ones whom it were easy to name, but safer to style 
as busy,clamorous, and J must say,narrow minded persons, who 
mistake themselves for pillars. ‘The principles to which I refer 
are such as these: “the word of God—is the only rule to di- 
rect us. God hath endued the will of man with that natural 
liberty, that it is neither forced, nor by any absolute necessi- 
ty of nature, determined to good or evil. Although in rela- 
tion to the foreknowledge and decree of God, the first cause, 
all things come to pass immutably and infallibly, yet, by the 
same providence, he ordereth them to fall out according to 
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the nature of second causes, either necessarily, freely, or con- 
tingently. All the elect, and they only, are effectually call- 
ed; although others may be and often are outwardly called by 
the ministry of the word, and have some common operations 
of the Spirit; who, FoR THEIR WILFUL NEGLECT AND con- 
vempr oF THE GRACE OFFERED TO THEM, being 
justly left in their unbelief, do never truly come to Jesus 
Christ.”? Sie credo, credo equidem et gaudens. I should 
love here to digress in the just expansion of some principles 
necessarily involved in the last sentences above cited; but I 
forbear—not however from the fear of a trial before any 
Presbyters, cither with or without a responsible accuser, on 
the charge of heresy tor holding them. 

This popular fatalism that I found, and still find, in aston- 
ishing abundance near me; which I knew would forever pre- 
clude as far as it went, “ according to the nature of second 
causes,”’ the influence of the gospel; and which I therefore 
felt it, (as one whose ordination engagements bound him to 
nothing more than this,) my duty to assault and demolish 
with the weapons of God, as obligated ‘to be zealous and 
faithful in maintaining the truths of the gospel, and the 
purity and peace of the Church, wHArever persecution or 
opposition might arise unto me on that account:” this popu- 
lar fatalism, I say, though mostly latent, I could often dis- 
tinctly trace, as it was often boldly fathered, to certain forms 
and names of preaching, not exclusively of the Old School— 
as you rightly ‘* presume,” p. 257 of your Review. Conse- 
quently my sermon was written and published not under 
party feelings at all. See first paragraph of the Introduction, 
{t seemed duty to turn the thoughts of ministerial brethren to 
a stumbling-block that lay near or on the very sill of the door 
of the kingdom; and to the crowding thousands of ‘impotent 
folk’ in squalid contentment around it, pleading ¢hei7r sanc- 
tion for perishing or waiting there till some miracle was 
wrought for their passive werocxesca into it. Perhaps you 
will say—that my people must be remarkably stupid, supine, 
and fond of excuses, arguens degeneres animos, thus to per- 
vert the ministry of orthodox instruction. I answer—do not 
assume too much, in your solution. ‘The sermon was dedi- 
cated to my people, and published at their request; but not 
intended for them, or ever preached to them! My people 
generally know better:—and for intelligence and piety, for 
usefulness and union in thought and action, I know not why 
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| might not ‘boast’? of them, as Paul did of his Achaians 
‘¢to them of Macedonia; for [ know the forwardness (xpo9- 
vucay) Of their mind’? in goodness, and am not ashamed of 
them, as my people whom God hath given me, and whose 
feet, for Christ’s sake, I would consider it an honour as their 
servant to wash. I know of no people whom I would prefer 
to serve in the ministry and haye no ambition to move from 
them to any pulpit, or chair, or throne in the world! I would 
rather be a pastor than a professor or a prince; and much pre- 

fer the see of Laight-street to that of any other s/ree¢ in the 
city, unless my people move with me to a preferred location. 

I am sure I prefer it to the see of any diocess, whether of 
New York, or Canterbury, or Rome. I say this to show 
you that it was not reaticsenees, or partyism, or any other 
motive of the sort, by which I was influenced in preaching 
to the Synod. 

But as a pastor in New York, and mingling, as my people 
also do, with strangers, numerous and diverse, I hear and 
feel what sentiments are rife; and also sce their influence. 
The preaching of many different ministers is necessarily com- 
pared; its cfleets on the people and society at large, by re- 
flection and refraction—espccially the latter, are discernible 
and worthy of animadversion. Let me tell you, then, that I 
have witnessed many souls encased in obduracy, by the abuse 
of bad and unskilful preaching; which, I fear, is often the 
direct instrument of making more instances of reprobation 
than conversion; though perhaps it takes the census only of 
the latter—a common error! I will venture then another 
synopsis of dogmas of desolation, as 1 would call them; and 
would, if no ¢s# had ever an existence, and if no party of 
Triangular or Hopkinsian designation had been known inour 
Church or existed in our day: I would so term them as a mi- 
nister of Jesus Christ! I shall state these dogmas mainly in 
my own words, and dress them rather* uncouthly it may be: 
—for in general I hate them, and love to hate them, and 
make it a part of my piety to hate them; non obstante the 
shreds of truth disguised and intermingled in their constitu- 
tion. 

The regeneration of the soul is a miracle; every conver- 


* It would not hurt my conscience much to “caricature them intentionally: 
but only by represe nting them as they are, and making the reality govern the 
appearance.” For the ‘substance, and facts involved in the dogmas, I pledge 
myself that they are real, not fictitious. 
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sion is a miracle; one of the greatest of all miracles js the 
conversion of the soul to God. Beware of heresy; beware 
of Hopkinsianism! 

I think so too; under such preaching, it were a miracle. 
Isffect on the unconverted: ‘*we are not to blame because 
God chooses not to work a miracle; what a relief; this js 
sound preaching, masterly; our chance for a miracle is as 
good here at least as elsewhere.” 

2. The soul is entirely passive in regeneration. A logical 
result from other dogmas! 

3. We are all dead by nature, and can do nothing good. 
Like Lazarus in the grave exactly—whom it required a mira- 
cle to revive. 

That it did. But miracles are one thing; rebellion js 
another; moral government is a third; and stupid preaching 
a fourth. A miracle demonstrates the divinity of a mission 
from God; and has ofher uses than to symbolize the moral 
clory or the nature of conversion. Lazarus would not (and 
who would?) have been to blame, if he had not «come 
forth.”’ 

4. The means of grace have this greatest use—to demon- 
strate their own nothingness and the omnipotence of God in 
subduing the sinner and breaking his heart. They are adapt- 
ed not to convert, but only to harden the wicked and make 
them worse and worse. 

In miracle-working, there were some sense and little mis- 
chief in such a statement. In conciliating men “the law of 
the Lord is perfect, converting the soul: the word of God is 
quick and powerful: the gospel is the power of God to salva- 
tion.”” Why not call them then the means of wrath? 
Have they no appropriate nature, from which to be charac- 
terized and named? or does the wanton wickedness of sinners 
change their nature? or is wickedness no longer wanton, but 
only a calamity? Are we passive also init? Is it any thing 
like a strain for omnipotence, (under such edification, ) to con- 
vert a soul or mature a saint ? 

5. It were shocking heresy for me, my hearers, to tell you 
to repent this instant, and be converted before you left the 
house! You know that this is wholly out of your power. 
You have no ability at all. 

Quere. (1) When exactly will their obligation to repent 
and believe the gospel become absolute and instant on them? 
When a miracle is wrought? (2) Where is the warrant for 
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such a mode of avoiding shocking heresy? Is it in Mark i. 
15. or Luke ix, 57-62. or Acts xvii. 30. or 2. Cor. vi. 1 
and 2. or Heb. iii. 7. or Rev. iii, 13-20. or (9? Jonah 
iii. 2. 

6. You must wait God’s time, ‘in the laborious use of the 
means;”” for you can do nothing of yourselves. 

How does the preacher know that God has any special time 
for the conversion of his hearers? Does he know their elec- 
tion of God, antecedent to their piety? Or are they convert- 
ed, of course, because they are /?s hearers? 

To do justice to the analysis of that unscriptural absurdity, 
«you can do nothing of yourselves,” I have no time or space, 
I will say that it is a hypocrite’s reason of sinning against 
God. Can he sin “ of himself?” or is sinning “ nothing?” or 
is “a laborious use of the means’”’ nothing? or how can they 
use the means at all? 

7. These revivals are of very doubtful character. They 
are often merely ‘‘got up” things, proceeding from ‘a heated 
imagination;”’? more of the spirit of man than of God in them; 
the ministrations that induce them are very Pelagian; their 
great secret is to “strike while the iron is hot,’’ and urge con- 
verts to the communion table immediately; and so they make 
a revival whenever they please. Some have one hundred 
and twenty converts added to their Church at once! if they 
would only wait a few months, they would not have twenty 
of them to apply, and of these not more than ten sound 
ones!”’* 

Ifa man is the enemy of revivals, were it not more noble to 
say so; and not cover envy, or sweeten gall, or disguise antipa- 
thy, in this way? When ought we to strike—when the iron 
is cold? waiting while it is hot for the opportunity? Would 
iron ever get hot, under such preaching? Were not the prime 
offenders against ‘orthodoxy, those fanatics who baptized three 
thousand Ya one day, the fiftieth after the passion? Is their 
example coming up again; like an ancient heresy, ‘‘ once 
decently buried, now raised in its putrid anatomy from the 
grave of centuries, dressed in a new shroud, and set awalk- 
ing about the streets??? Shall we not know them by their 
fruits? Do the Christians made in these revivals disgrace 
them generally? If a man should happen to turn and be 
turned from sin to holiness, in one lucid moment, upon the 


* L refer here to ultra examples, with few parallels, and chargeable I hope 
upon no party; they are however no fictions. 
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principles of revival piety; and should he veer at once one 
hundred and eighty degrees of the circle; and after that 
honour the attraction that first saved him, and keep his celes- 
tial polarity with little variation through all the changes of 
the voyage of life; what traducer of God and his cause js jt 
that should dare to oppose or degrade the revival in which he 
was converted, or allege that orthodoxy would have kept him 
longer quarantined in sin, in order to a more sound conver- 
sion? How long may a man tnnocently continue in sin, 
‘¢using the means?” 

It was the vzrus of that poisoned orthodoxy, shedding its 
influences afar and its méasmata on the pinions of every 
breeze, that led me to the course [ took: an orthodoxy, falsely 
so called, that is itself nothing but a caricature of the gospel, 
and the effects of which are entirely at one with a more hon- 
ourable infidelity—for both mect here, mresponsrsiuiry! 
Such orthodoxy, however, affords more peace and less hope in 
sin. On the other hand, among the general cri/eria of doc- 
trines, I would name the relation they bear to the demon- 
strated perfection of our accountability to God, as cardinal 
and paramount. It is a touch-stone of what is true, only 
second in regard to the immediate dicta of the cracles of God. 
In light of this, I say that passivity is false, with all its doc- 
trinal brood of darkness and inaction: that I know not to 
spare it for the sake of its friends; and that to be leavened 
with it, is a greater misery for a preacher of the gospel in the 
nineteenth century than but I forbear the comparison: 
‘¢as of God in the sight of God speak we in Christ!” You 
may here take a glance what Z mean by * the moral his- 
tory”’ of passivity doctrines, 

II. In what remains, I would remark on the nature of regene- 
ration. The importance of seeing the truth, just here, rise 
in my estimate fo/o animo et indies! 

Perhaps I should say—the relations of regeneration, as they 
affect the doctrines of truth and the practice of religion: for, 
of the thing itself 1 have said enough in this article already; 
the text contains a portrait of it, which seems to me a good 
likeness; and the nature of the thing is less in dispute, possi- 
bly, than its moral relations. 

There is a divine influence, ‘apart from the power of the 
truth,’? concerning which my general proposition is, that it Is 
not contrary to the truth or embarrassing to duty; that 1ts 
legitimate influence, on the mind of the preacher and the 
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hearer, is—that alone of encouragement in goodness; and this 
for the following reasons: First, About the mode of it, we 
know nothing, and believe no more. Second, The fact of it 
consists in the purpose of election and its execution. Third, 
As to the developed nature of it, all we know is, that 7¢ secures 
the event of our obedience, edification, ape ee ranee, and 
beatification. Fourth, Wtis a mater or a thing to which, 
as such, absolutely we have no moral relation—since it is the 
oe: ince of God, and not ours, to order events with reference 
to his own purposes; though, FY /? a, To the doctrine of it, 
as an article of faith, we have a moral relation, and a duty in 
the discharge of which we ought not to delay or feel passive ly 
inclined for one moment; but belie ve it cordi aily and prompt- 
ly, to the glory of God, who has plainly revealed it: when be- 
lieved, Sixth, it becomes a principle of action, not of pas- 
sive doctrine; it becomes a point of illumination, a constituent 
and a sfumen of heroic Christian character; it comforts, cor- 
roborates, and qualifies us, in God; it is “not our rule, but 
our resource,”’ as Mr. Jay of Bath, beautifully says. Seventh, 
It becomes thus doctrinally an element of discrimination or a 
test of character. To believe it is virtue, a “fruit of the 
Spirit:’”? to deny it, to neglect or disparage it, is impiety. It 
is also the criterion of Arminianism, rs nversion, when gen- 
uine, consists much in believing it cordially and promptly to 
the glory of God: so to believe it—too suddenly or soon, is 
impossible. £ighth, The principle of this in a is uni- 
versal, and extends to our daily and constant actions: if, there- 
fore it makes us passive in any, or embarrasses us, so ian it 
in all, ‘¢ Whither shall I go from thy Spirit? or whither 
shall I flee from thy presence?’’ The universe is a plenum, 
for God is there: immensity is full of Him. ‘Truly, ** we 
ean do nothing of ourselves!’ verily nothing! ‘In him we 
live, and move, and have our being.” And what is the pro- 
vidence of God, and how great its extent? The provinee of in- 
visible iadesinent agency, as defined admirably ef miht cordi 
in our Catechism. In view of these premises then, is this in- 
fluence in our way at all? No more than in natural actions, 
secular ones, all of them! Not half as much in our way when 
we obey, as when we transgress! In the former—all glori- 
ously in our favour; in the iatter all horribly against us! It 
subserves efficiently the execution of the whole scheme of 
grace, in the regeneration of the elect, in their sanctification, 
conservation, and eternal blessedness. It maintains, not in- 
von. 11. No, IV—3 $ 
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fringes, the perfect moral agency of all. «¢ Whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap.”? If we can do nothing 
of ourselves, we ean do all things of God: and we must -. 
cuse ourselves from every thing “theoer atically or pantheistic. 
ally, and we might as well do it atheistically too; or excuse 
ourselves from nothing th: ut is “true, honest, just, pure, 
lovely, and of good report.’ Our depende nee does not de- 
stroy our ni iture or the moral nature of our actions: it ascer- 
tains and establishes them. If God has *‘ foreordained what- 
soever comes to pass” —and true and glorious is it that he has 
—yet what has come to pass, in these lofty and sublime rela- 
tions? Why—a moral agent; an active conscious being, 
equally dependent and accountable; one whose actions are 
properly compared with law, and their moral qualities are ab- 
solutely and metaphysically his own; and one, concerning 
whom to suppose that the purpose of God, am the rule of 
his providence, and the necessary condition of created exist- 
ence, impair his perfect accountability—is to suppose (the 
greatest absurdity possible) the divine purposes frustrated of 
their noblest object; adverse to their own most august and 
meditated achievements; at conflict with themselves, as or- 
daining what has nof ‘* come to pass;”’ and that infinite crea- 
tive and providential wisdom, so ** wonderful in counsel and 
excellent in working,”’ has failed of its master-piece, the es- 
tablishment of acomplete moral agency, and the glory of a per- 
fect moral government. This may involve the mystery of 
‘a wheel within a wheel;”’ but this is, I think, no solecism 
in mechanics, and no very abstruse proposition in divinity, 
Ninth, An enlightened view of this influence, by faith in 
the testimonies of God respecting it, leading to its legitimate 
eflects on the mind and the conduct t, IS INFINITELY AND IN- 
DISPENSABLY ENCOURAGING IN DUTY, AND THAT ALWAYS AND 
UNIVERSALLY. It discourages as well—only from sin! It 
ascertains to us the fact that God is the neaus of events: it is 
the most terrible and persuasive dehortation from sin, in ap- 
peal to our interests and our fears, conceivable; and it is quite 
superlative ut calear ad pietatem perpetuum as a prescrip- 
tion or recipe, stimulating to universal goodness; imparting 
unequalled constancy to prince ciple, conviction to faith, facility 
to prayer, resource to piety, vigour to thought, contentment 
to priv ation, courage to exposure, steadiness to purpose, and 
action to usefulness. «And who is he that shall harm you, 
if ve be followers of that which is good?” Such a worship- 
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per ‘shall not be afraid of evil tidings; his heart is fixed, 
trusting in the Lord. And we know that all things work 
together for good tothem that love God, to them that are the 
called according to his purpose.’? Whata motive to repent- 
ance! Is it any wonder, ‘according to the nature of second 
causes,” that revivals of religion follow, where these gigantic 
glories of the truth are preached with wisdom and faithful- 
ness? Tenth, This influence, though wrought executively 
by the Omnifie Spirit, that «*made me,” and that « earnished 
the heavens,”’ and did not he make one ¢ partner for the first 
occupant of Paradise?’’—this influence is not exactly identical 
with the influence of the Spirit, as generally respected in 
Scripture. See Gal. v. 16—26. The latter may be resist- 
ed, striven against, opposed, suffocated in the conscience, or 
kept mouldering in an agonized bosom for months: this then 
1 would call ¢he moral* or scriptural, that the providential 
or physical; and,in this sense, I believe ea animo in the 
physical influence, in every thing, in religion and out of it, 
and more specially, in its important aspects and relations, in 
regeneration, and onward forever in the process of ¢¢ holiness 
to the Lord.’’? Charnock, in his admirable sermons on Provi- 
dence, holds the same doctrine, and goes as far as I do in hon- 
ouring its ubiquity: yet not further than the blessed Paul; 
‘¢In whom (sc. Christ) also we have obtained an inheritance, 
being predestinated according to the purpose of him who 
worketh all things after the counsel of his own will.” 
Eleventh. This influence, in the hands of the ALL PERFECT, 
gloriously coincides with the other, and both with the holi- 
ness and happiness of those who desire to please God and 
serve him: viewed together as they are, they present perhaps 
the highest possible incentive and solace to universal piety, 
which faith ever uses, or God reveals and owns. Hence, 
Twelfth. It is of the greatest importance that both should 
be preached; purely, skilfully, with calm dignity, unaffected 
zeal, in their symmetry and relative harmony, according to 
the rule of their scriptural connections and uses, in a way of 
demonstration and evidence; and to the end that men may do 
their duty, be actuated in goodness, steady in principle, oc- 
cupied in ¢¢ glory and virtue,” prompt in service, ‘<steadfast, 
unmovable, always abounding in the work of the Lord ; for 

* By moral, I mean that which has immediate relation to law, as right or 


wrong; by physical, every other influence or relation, in snind (as the physi 
ology of mind) as well as matter. 
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as much as we know that our labour is not in vain in the 
Lord.” a 

Among Calvinistic preachers, it is perhaps a pervading 
fault, as it is also a dreadful, and yet a corrigible one, to mis. 
take and so mis-state ‘he moral relution of this influence. 
A skilful interpreter of the word of God—‘‘one among a 
thousand,” as Elihu styles him—observes, I think, always 
these two rules: first, to ascertain fhe meaning of the pas- 
sage; and second, to determine as carefully its moral rela- 
tion to us. This latter must be done mainly in light of a 
principle admirably premised in our standards; where we are 
told that “the word of God” teaches “ principally”’* two 
great departments of instruction; distinct, though related; 
either sometimes implying the other, but never clashing with 
its scope; addressing faith with information and duty with 
command; called, technically and well, the credenda and 
the agenda of religion; having priority as stated there, the 
articles of faith and the rules of practice; embodying ‘the 
whole duty of man,’ or ‘what manis to believe concerning God, 
and what duty God requires of man.” What miserable con- 
fusion, what perverse theology, what hopeless edification, 
when an article of faith is treated as a rule of conduct! That 
divine influence, ‘which is apart from the power of the 
truth,’’ is it a rule of action? or an article of faith only? un- 
doubtedly the latter; and this is 77s moral relation to us! It 
is one of the things that we are to believe concerning God; 
without which we have no right conceptions of HIM, break 
offensively the second precept of the decalogue, and rase the 
foundations of duty done. Here is what I deem in element 
the cardinal blunder of ten thousand preachers, including 
perhaps often—for I fear not to say peccavi when conscius 
Jacinoris—myself. Tv 1s A BLuNpER NEVER mape in 
THE Bisie! Its effect is to confuse, obtund, and ruin the 
minds of our catechumens and hearers. It is the fault, in 
relation to regeneration or the source of the fault, which the 
sermon was intended, to expose. Is not a Christian active in 
all his moral relations? In believing and obeying God? 
Certainly active in the total progress of religion, in the soul 
and the life: then why not also in its rise? If active pro- 
gressively, then why not initially too? If active in the work 


* I would say totatly—for what of its contents is not included in the classifi- 
cation? 
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of sanctification, why not in the whole of it, in its commence- 
ment as well as its continuance; in regeneration, as well as 
sanctification? How is a man regenerated, but as he believes 
and obeys the gospel? Is he regenerated Sefvre he does this? 
Is he more dependent in regeneration one whit than in sanc- 
tification? THE TIME WILL COME, AND THAT SOON, WHEN 
NOT AN INDIVIDUAL (exceptio firmet regulam) OF STANDING 
IN THE MINISTRY CAN BE FOUND THAT WILL NOT WONDER TO 
LEARN THAT WISE AND LEARNED WORTHIES OF ouR CuurRcH. 
IN 1831, COULD HAVE DOUBTED FOR A MOMENT THAT MAN 
IS ACTIVE IN REGENERATION; anv rHar univer- 
SALLY, NECESSARILY, AND ABSOLUTELY. ‘The sentiment is as 
important as it is true! 

The glorious doctrine of election, in all its noble branches 
and legitimate fruits, is related morally to our faith, as what 
we are ‘to believe concerning God.” We are not to be- 
lieve it, (because it is not revealed , personally and absolutely) 
concerning man! Who are, and who are not, elected, is not 
revealed. But that God, is such a God as election manifests, 
is a fact revealed to faith, and obligatory in its proper moral 
relation instantly, and on all of us. How long ought a man 
to be going about, i in “the laborious use of the means,”’ to 
believe this? Just as long as God allows in his word, and no 
longer. Prov. xxvii. 1. So long then, and no longer, requires 
it to be regenerated ; for the moment he cordially believes, he 
is ‘born of the Spirit;’’ and till he thus believes, he trans- 
gresses, in his very prayers, or sermons,” at the communion- 
table, or whatever other means he may prefer in the pride of 
his folly laboriously to use. If he says, what shall I do? 
God says—-not man, but God; ‘Repent therefore, and be con- 
verted, that your sins may be blotted out.” If he replies; 
‘<Sir, I cannot;’’ rejoins the same authority, ‘then you can— 
perish! this is your necessary doom, except you repent; for 
it is the alternative, and the only one, revealed. God does 
not wish you to perish; far from that. Still, perish you must, 
and that eternally, except you repent, and believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ.”? Repentance, faith, love, and all the graces, 
are morally homogeneous and substantially the same. It is 
THIS VIEW IDENTICALLY of the means of grace, prosecuted 
with intelligence and affection, and faithfulness, and perse- 
verance, and ‘the soft tongue that breaketh the bone,” that 


* The judgment day will probably reveal more orthodox ministers who never 
were converted than any one now apprehends: 
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(sod is wont habitually to bless, in the revival and flourishing 
life of his work:—while passivity districts are left without a 
miracle or a mystery, arid and moistureless as the sterile sum- 
mits of Gilboa; and their destitution orrEN sh: imefully charged 
upon the sovere ignty of God. How comtortable to indolenee, 
false orthodoxy, and Antinomian presumption, thus to pervert 
the articles of faith, and transgress the best, plainest, and most 
racticable rules of action! 

But do you not believe that God is the giver of the increase? 
Yes, I believe it; for it is an article of faith, inasmuch as it js 
a subject of reve lation: I believe, love e, admire, adore, preach, 
and praise it! I trust it too; and thus it becomes an infinite 
strengthener to all my eliorts tor God. But—must I make 
it a rule of action, and myself a fool of action to honour the 
perversion and stupidity I have shown in doing it? I ought 
to have said—ought I to infer passivity, and practice stagnation, 
and come to pure fatalism, in honour of it? But still, says 
the objector, «¢ Paul may plant, Apollos may water, God only 
CAN give the increase.”? I answer—this is w hat I do not 
believe, because there is no such text in the Bible. When 
you take it from its proper historical form, as an article of 

faith and a glorious fact; and throw it into the potential form, 
where it becomes, in the common perverted parlance of mil- 

lions, a mischievous and deceitful paralysis of action, with 
its can and its canno/—a corrupt rule of action, or rather of 
inaction, I demur, I protest, and I preach on the soul’s activi- 
ty in regeneration! See the passage, according to the rule of 
how ri oudest thou? and this—its Scriptural connection and 
use. 1 Cor. iii, 6.13. 15. But it is very hard, says one, to 
know just how far we are to depend on God! Is it? I think 
quite otherwise. Depend ALL on him, and do your duty! 
and he will work in you, and by you, and accept your praise. 
Obey his orders, trusting in his prosperous government and 
infinite all- -suflicieney. You have nothing in the world to do 
but—obey! If any thing else is to be done, it is not your 
duty, province, or concern. “Have faith in God.” Read 
the thirty-seventh Psalm, with the forty- sixth—Luther’s 
Viaticum; Zech. iv. 6—10, and just po your puTy, world 
without end. 

Sull, it is important to teach men the secret of their depen- 
dence; to make them know it, the whole of it, and confess 
and feel it to his praise. In this position, all Christians are 
agreed; with all my heart, I grant it. The means, the style, 
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the manner in which we shall attempt to bring them to a pro- 
per sense of it—this is the question that possibly divides us! 
One way is—to stop them (at least negatively) from doing 
their duty, till they feel and own aright their dependence! to 
admonish, and doubt, and embarrass, and warn, and hamper 
them—till they are incapable of confidence in God; and _ be- 

come afraid to do any thing; and then they learn to give @// 
the glory to God. “The glory—of what? Of passivity, of 
dependence that prevents o! bedience, and of devoutly doing 
nothing in an orthodox style. So does not God! The sense 
of dependence, and the only one, that he cares to foster in us, 
results from a cultivated and practical sense of our obligation 
to love and serve him: and this he inspires in all his word, 
as the only legitimate mode of arriving at the other! Leta 
man feel, as he ought, his accountability; let him see its abso; 
Jute perfectness; let him be stimulated through the truth to 
avoid sin with an ingenuous antipathy, because he cordially 
approves of the law of God and allects holiness:—that is the 
man, and the only man, whose acclaim of glory to God, as 
the author of all his religion, will be steady, intelligent, sin- 
cere, unaffected, undragooned, and worth observing. Such 
homage will be acceptable to God. I have often mecum cha- 
racterized or classed preachers in a two-fold oyess, in refer- 
ence to the inculcatien of religion, as those who think it best 
to subserve the piety of their hearers, py constantly insisting 
on dependence; and those who think it best to subserve the 
same end by constantly insisting on obligation. Now, of the 
latter class, thus generalized, L say, in the fear of God, the 
following things: 1. That theirs ts the way of the bible. 
That the Bible inculeates both, is certainly true. But who 
ean doubt that all its influence natively tends, and that with 
a prodigious and a momentous persuasion, to beget and to 
mature a perfect sense of perfect ace ountability? Let any 
man who doubts it, keep the problem in his thoughts and read 
the Bible (systems of divinity and technicalities of thought 
forgot) with it in his eye, that he may be able to know “ what 
saith the ogee on this qualifying and controling question 
of questions. Exceptions apart, God blesses them with 
the revivals. As this isa question of fact, I leave it for indi- 
vidual observation; remarking, that some illustrious excep- 
tions are—no exceptions at all! the reason:—they preach 
obligation, and offer the gospel so simply, fully, honestly, 
powerfully, and constantly, (I do not say quite wntformly,) 
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that in effect (when not in name) they belong to New Schoo! 
and not Old; sit venta verbo! They are no passivity men 
in their example; and very little such in the engrossed Scope 
of their ministrations. Tadd, 3. That where very passive, 
very dependence inerleating views, have distinguished the 
preaching, MV observation is utterly wrong, if the rebuke of 
Gijboa has not been just as manifest! 4. The ineuleators of 
dependence first, and of obligation second or never, have not, 
Lihink. been distinguished for the miracles of Omnipotence 
with them, which they seemed to expect: aad when I haye 
reat or heard their arguments, telling of the glorious ground 
of hope for suceess, atfected myself with the encroaching para- 
lysis, I have said—show me your faets! I have glanced at 
the official history of the sermonizer himself, and have not 
been malignant in supposing that certain influences of a perso- 
nal nature might have had an unconscious action on his mind, 
in discolouring and passivizing its theology, seemingly with 
an angel hue of superior devotion, and a flame of more em- 
pvreal piety! It may look modest, and work withal a great 
justration of character, to say—divine sovereignty has denied 
me the great favour of a revival, and I am resigned to it! 
God is a sovereign—amen! 5. The man who is willing to 
dy his duty, and who actually and habitually does it, is 
the only one who does not make his dependence an excuse 
Sor his sin!—I observe this, as a characteristic of those Chris- 
tians who are made under the high-pressure influence of the 
preaching of obligation first, and dependence next, and both 
in musical accord, to the glory of God. I subjoin, that it fol- 
lows, 6. hat the only legitimate and safe way of urging 
dependence, is by urging (of course with a rich and varied 
enlargement) obligation, in its full and absolute and perfect 
finish in the constitution of God. I do not mean that we 
should legalize, be rigorous, and irony; or keep out of view 
God forbid! the other pole from that!—the infinitely rich and 
melting mercy of God in Christ Jesus, or fail to exhibit all 
the touching notes and tones of the history of our redemption: 
but so to preach, as to produce, and vindicate, and continually 
to deepen, the impression of perfect accountability. In this 
way we may give light and force to the idea of superabound- 
ing grace. ‘There are preachers, indeed, of the New School, 
who seem to make moral government (and what is the defini- 
tion of this cardinal matter but the administration of law— 
rot gospel necessarily, but law—over accountable creatures’) 
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a succedaneum for the gospel; some who inculcate obligation, 
as if they had never read John iii. 14—18, or as if obliga- 
tion merely, were the only idea in revelation, or as if there 
was ‘‘a law given that could give life!” These hammer cold 
iron, or blow the embers that will not ignite, in a style that 
forcibly reminds one of the poetical clatter of the subterranean 
Cyclops, at work spondaically on the anvil, very regularly and 
monotonously industrious in their vocation! A tune that suits 
the forging of thunderbolts— 





Olli inter sese magna vi bracchia tollunt. 


On this account perhaps—as a specimen—BELLAmy’s TRUR 
RELIGION DELINEATED ought to be called THE DocTRINE OF 
OBLIGATION HAMMERED IN AND CLINCHED! for, excellent as 
the book is, and I love it, as a treatise on accountability and a 
vindication of the preceptive perfection of law, I think it 
wrongly named, as not a good delineation of true religion! 
The tree of life is scarce found in it, and then not ‘in the 


"midst of the garden.” It might suit hypocrites, to unmask 


them; and old Christians, to search and chasten them; and 
ministers and students of divinity, to acuminate their views 
of the subjects of which it treats; but I would keep it ordina- 
rily from young Christians:—for, onr* I lament, these twice 
seven winters, whom I suppose it first palsied in mind, and 
then literally killed in body; and from the unconverted, for 
it is very questionable if it would not harden them alone; it 
preaches as the gospel, or the Bible, does not. It exemplifies 
little of the revealed connection and use of the truth—though 
far is my heart from wishing to disparage so excellent a trea- 
tise! I give it as an example of the style in which obligation 
is truly, but not well, preached; ‘‘being alone:”’ and add, that 
such is not the way to convert souls, especially when it per- 
vades the preaching. ‘Because the law worketh wrath: for 
where no law is, there is no transgression. ‘Therefore it (sal- 
vation) is of faith, that it might be by grace, to the end the 
promise might be sure to all the seed.” The direct rays of 
mercy should always pour upon the path of the preacher, and 
make for the hearer the day of legitimate hope in Jesus Christ, 
our glorious propitiation. But what I mean is—that obliga- 
tion, as such, should be shown in its perfection, so that grace 


* C. G. An accomplished son of Nassau-Hall, and I doubt not, a son of 
heaven too! 
«—dulce decus meum! 
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may be appreciated in its true nature; that obligation, as such, 
like the steady law of attraction among the spheres of our 
astronomy, should never be affected by the variations common 
to subordinate and terrene locations—by darkness or day, 
summer or winter, sunshine or storm, tornado or inundation, 
good or evil, of partial and personal experience. 

I was surprised to read the parenthesis in the paragraph 
with which you concluded; ¢ with the exception of the mere 
extent of the atonement, a point of very subordinate importance 
to that of its nature.’’ A true view of its nature, will, I think, 
lead to a just view of its extent. But truly its extent appears 
to me of very GREAT and daily of more and more importance; 
and that it is not so seemingly in your estimation is the occa- 
sion of surprise. Of course I cannot now take up that other 
world: yet well am I aware of the connection between limited 
atonement and passive regeneration; and of the growing dis- 
connection of revivals of religion with both! 

I shall not subjoin any asseveration of pure motives, &c., 
in this communication. What my motives are, God knoweth; 
and this is enough, certainly for my responsibility, possibly 
for my consolation. But one grand desire of my soul, conge- 
nial exquisitely with the ‘o yeyeapa preceding, I will yet in- 
scribe. Let its seeming audacity be forgiven and its exhorta- 
tion suffered; for this world will soon contain us no more. 
Its apology may be read in Leviticus, xix. 15—18. Possibly 
there is little in it of party or earth; possibly something of 
“glory to God in the highest; on earth peace, and good will 
to men.”’ It respects that peerless circle of promise and pro- 
bability, in the government of God, whose lucid centre is— 
THE DOCTRINAL AND PRACTICAL ECLAIRCISSEMENT OF THE 
PRESBYTERIAN MINISTRY IN THIS couNTRY! I believe they 
are now incomparably the first for intelligence, piety, and 
usefulness: that they preach the gospel with more sense, force, 
and efficiency, than any other description of the ministry in 
this nation; and that they are better suited to the times, places, 
and manners of the country, than any other. Were they all 
more discriminating; more disabused of passivity forms and 
stumbling-blocks of doctrine; more addicted to a direct and 
clear and complete offer of the gospel with importunity of 
zeal ‘*to every creature,” and an unfettered cordiality in 
urging their hearers immediately to accept of it; more like 
Paul in the versatility of their address, in the free, open, un- 
embarrassed style of their ministrations; (see 1 Cor, ix. 19— 
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27, et passim;) more invulnerable to just impeachment of con- 
tradictory statements in the pulpit and even in the same ser- 
mon, nay, of dealing in contradictions and paradoxes—and it 
is no proof at all that a thing is false or contemptible in the 
way of censure that a sinner says it, fws est et ab hoste doceri; 
more devoted, prayerful, and united; more one in sentiment, 
in soul, and in action, as nothing but ¢he Seriplure ever will 
instrumentally make us:—what might our* thousands of 
preachers not achieve, in extending the reign of the heavens 
over our total population? By the ungrudged and ready bless- 
ing of God Almighty, our own God, HE WoULD DO ALL, AND 
WE COULD Do ALL! and this nation would be revolutioned to 
‘‘truth and soberness,’’? grace and saivation. One should 
chase a thousand, and two put ten thousand to flight.”? The 
centres of influence would be touched, and their dependent 
circles moved, in homage to the name of Jesus; and the influ- 
ences of conversion to the world would radiate in ten thousand 
forms from the American continent! With all the faults of 
Presbyterians, and with all my faults, I am a Presbyterian. 
The common enemy honours us as one with his indiscrimin- 
ate hatred. He accuses us of doing all the good; and Provi- 
dence may yet use him to convince us of the necessity of 
union! But this union, to be lasting or desirable, must be in 
truth and for the holy ends of ‘‘the kingdom of heaven”’ alone. 
Partyism must be viewed as sin; ambition as treason against 
the Holy Ghost; and human authority every where postponed 
to the supremacy of the word of God. The Bible must be 
more studied, honoured, expounded. Interpretation must be 
the monarch of theological reasoning; evidence the light of his 
throne; demonstration the medium of his sway; and divine 
legitimacy, unusurped, the strength and stability of his govern- 
ment, forbearance must be mutually exercised, and that to the 
farthest limit of ability or endurance; “Jesus Christ became a 
human God, that we might become divine men.”” We must 
learn to garner up only the virtues of others and the faults that 
are our own. Denunciations, suspicions, manceuvrings, must 
be religiously foregone. Liberality of feeling and sentiment, 
fulness and freedom of discussion, courtesy and gentleness of 
manners, must mark our reciprocal intercourse. No man, 
however old or conspicuous or venerable, must set up himself 
for a judge, a standard, or a sentinel. There must be no 


* I speak of Presbyterian ministers generically, as not confined to our de- 
nomination. 
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heresy-hunters, no disorganizers, no innovators. There must 
be sound Catholicism, latitude of thought, interchange of 
views. The discipline of the Church must not be handled 
with officiousness, or brandished in menace, or despised with 
impunity. Union must be desired, kindness manifested, and 
A UNIVERSAL REVIVAL OF RELIGION prayerfully and practi- 
cally sought. Prayer must be more practised in secret by the 
ministry themselves, and its fruits more exemplified in all their 
deportment. Youth must abstain from forwardness, and age 
from usurpation. Ignorance must not be positive, nor learn- 
ing dictatorial. Goodness must become more the criterion 
of worth than greatness or station; and HOLINEss TO THE 
Lorp must be written—and ours is the responsibility to write 
it, each for one-—on the principles and the actions of every 
individual. 
SAMUEL H. COX. 
New York, August, 1831. 





Ant. IV.—REMARKS ON DR. COX’S COMMUNICATION. 


WE have departed from the established usage of periodical 
works in admitting the communication of Dr. Cox. For this 
departure, as well as on account of the character of the article 
in question, we owe some explanation to our readers. This 
is the more necessary, as we are not willing to be considered 
as now setting a precedent, which shall render it in any de- 
gree incumbent on us, to publish the rejoinders of all who 
may wish to appeal from the decisions of this Review, to the 
judgment of the public. There is an evident propriety in 
those who feel constrained to make such an appeal, choosing 
some other vehicle for the purpose. We have already been 
requested to give up a large part of a number of the Repertory 
to a vehement attack on the validity of our own ordination. 
Our Baptist brethren may think it reasonable to request us to 
assail infant baptism, in their behalf; and in short any man, 
no matter what his sentiments, might, on this principle, em- 
ploy us as the means of advocating his cause before the public. 
There was the less ground for the present application, as Dr. 
Cox does not pretend that he has been unfairly dealt with. 
He has no wrongs to redress. By his own admission, his 
doctrines were fairly presented and kindly discussed. 
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If it be asked, why then we have inserted the Dr’s. com- 
munication, in violation of a general and s:lutary usage? we 
have only to say, we were desirous of manifesting to him the 
sincerity of the kind feelings and confidence, which we had 
expressed ; and that we really wished ourselves to know, and 
let our readers know more fully what views were entertained 
by the Dr. and others, on the subject to which the sermon 
and review relate. It was mainly on these grounds, in the 
exercise of the responsible sovereignty which all editors pos- 
sess over their own pages, that we informed Dr. Cox of our 
willingness to admit his reply to our review, provided its con- 
tents should present no insuperable objection. We confess, 
however, when we came to read the expected article, we were 
a good deal staggered. Instead of a calm and instructive 
discussion of an important doctrinal subject, we found a series 
of the most extraordinary subsultations it has ever been our 
lot to witness. Under some of the more violent paroxysms, 
we saw that he was carried, at times, beyond our comprehen- 
sion, and at others beyond the limits of becoming reverence 
for his subject. We found he had availed himself of this op- 
portunity of setting himself right with the public, on an inde- 
finite variety of points; of answering way-side remarks of 
critics on his sermon ; of counteracting all rumours of his de- 
sire to leave “‘ the See of Laight Street ;’’ of giving side-hints 
to all classes of dissentients from his views and measures; of 
drawing the portraiture of men and parties, and in short, of 
careering, in the joyous consciousness of freedom from all 
logical trammels, over the whole field of things actual or pos- 
sible. Still, as the victims of the Chorea Sancti Viti, in the 
multitude of their movements, do sometimes hit on those 
which are graceful and forcible, so, Dr. Cox, under the influ- 
ence of the singular mental chorea to which he is subject, is 
not unfrequently interesting and striking. It is for the sake 
of these instances of the excellent in his address, and for the 
opportunity which it affords of remarks on several topics, that 
we concluded to give our readers the mingled pleasure and 
pain, the perusal of the article referred to must occasion. 

ur opinion of its manner is perhaps already sufficiently 
indicated. We would only remark further on this point, that 
Dr. Cox seems in this matter very unfortunately circum- 
stanced. For him to cast aside all that is out of the ordinary 
Way as to style and method, would be to renounce his indi- 
viduality as a writer or speaker, and to divest himself of the 
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very thing, which now excites attention and secures notoriety. 
And yet, it is obvious that the peculiarities of his marner 
may, and in fact have already, become so prominentas to consti- 
tute almost its whole character. Hence it is rare that his read- 
ers trouble themselves with what he says; their attention js 
engrossed in witnessing his feats at diction. Thisis a serious 
evil; butit is one which might be corrected. Dr. Cox, when 
filled with his subject and anxious to carry a point in a delib- 
erative assembly, is capable of speaking after the manner of 
men, and that too, with great force and directness. What 
magic influence there is in a pen that it should send him off 
like a rocket, whizzing, scintilating and exploding in thin air, 
we do not know, and very much lament. The fact is, how- 
ever, that there is as great a difference between Dr. Cox in 
debate and Dr. Cox with a pen in his hand, as between a piece 
of artillery and a piece of fire-works. There is danger, too, of 
constantly carrying the peculiarities to which we have referred 
to greater lengths; because there is pleasure in the exercise of 
almost all kinds of power; and it is evidently a source of much 
gratification to Dr. Cox to be able to execute sentences, which 
no other performer on the language would think of attempting. 
His friends, therefore, see with regret his fondness for the 
wonderful in style growingupon him. However much some 
other productions of his pen may have been admired, we 
think the one before us must, in many of its parts, be regarded 
as his chef d’euvre, in its way. 

There is another prominent feature of the Dr.’s manner as 
a writer, his profuse use of Latin phrases. We are not disposed 
to refer this to pedantry, but to that fondness for aptness, and 
taste for the unusual, which govern him. With a tenacious 
memory such phrases adhere to the mind, and without effort 
suggest themselves as the fittest vehicles for its ideas. But 
though it is easy for such a man to retire from ‘the feast of 
languages’’ well laden “ with the scraps,’’ he should remem- 
ber that scraps are poor fare for other people, especially when 
they constitute so large a portion of all they get. As Dr. 
Cox loves frankness we trust he will not be offended with the 
foregoing exhibition of it. 

With regard to the spirit of his communication, we have no 
complaint tomake. On the contrary, we thank him for the 
kind feelings which he expresses towards the conductors of 
this work, which it gives us sincere pleasure cordially to 
reciprocate. We readily make this acknowledgment as to 
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the general spirit of the piece, although we think there is a 
grievous ad invidiam tendency pervading the greater part of 
it. What there is of argument in it, is entirely of this char- 
acter. This offensive and mischievous characteristic, how- 
ever, does not appear to arise from a deliberate, much less a 
malignant desire to cover those who difler from him with 
odium, but from an overweening complacency in his own pe- 
culiar opinions and measures, which to a lamentable extent 
perverts and narrows his views. The justice of these remarks, 
we fear, will too clearly appear in the sequel. 

It is not our purpose to enter anew on the consideration of 
‘¢regeneration and the manner of its occurrence.”’ For this, 
the piece under remark, furnishes no apology. No one of 
our positions has been presented, much less discussed ; Dr. 
Cox leaves the matter just where he found it; and there we 
shall leave it. Nor do we intend to follow the writer through 
the various mazes of his course, but simply to select a few 
from the numerous subjects around which he has corruscated, 
as the topics of a few remarks. 

I. The first point to which we wish to refer for a moment, 
is the complaint, that we had no right to consider his discourse 
as an attack on Old School Calvinism. This, he says, is a 
gratuitous assumption, and asks, ‘* What right, brethren, had 
you to feel aggrieved?”’ In the subsequent part of the piece, 
he tells us candidly, that his object in the preparation and pub- 
lication of his discourse, was to destroy at one stroke, the 
very foundation of the objection of sinners to the duty of im- 
mediate repentance, and to stop the mouths of those who 
encouraged them in their cavils and delay. If, therefore, we 
did not justify the ground taken by sinners, we did not come 
within the scope of his remarks; and, consequently, as he 
was not acting the part of a partizan, we had no business to 
assume a foreign quarrel, and, by appearing to act on the 
defensive, to secure an undue advantage before the public. 
He seems to labour under a misapprehension, however, in 
supposing that we regarded him as acting as a party man in 
this affair. We distinctly stated, ‘* Dr. Cox pins his faith to 
no man’s sleeve, and is the follower of no party,” p. 267. 
What more could he wish on this point. His avowed and 
laudable object in publishing his sermon, is perfectly consistent 
with every thing we have said of it. In prosecuting this 
object, however, he was led, as we believe, to commit great 
injustice. He stated, that to maintain that men are passive in 
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regeneration, or that the result of the Spirit’s influence on the 
heart, is the production of a holy principle, is to teach the 
doctrine of physical regeneration, to maintain that the sub- 
stance of the soul is changed, ‘‘the connatural diseases of its 
texture” healed; is to make man a machine, a stone, to de- 
stroy his responsibility, harden his conscience, and ruin his 
soul. Surely these are grave charges. And against whom 
are they directed? Not against A, B and C, by name, but 
against all who hold the theory of regeneration which the 
Doctor denounces; that is, against all Old Calvinists in a body, 
against the whole mass of the Reformed Churches, against the 
Puritans of England and America; against Edwards, Bellamy, 
and Dwight, among the dead; against Woods, Nettleton, and 
hundreds of others among the living. Now, we ask, how 
could we avoid feeling not only grieved, but aggrieved by 
such an assault, not on men indeed, but on principles; but still 
on our principles? It is a strange idea, that in caricaturing, 
misrepresenting, and holding up to contempt and reprobation 
the avowed opinions of men, you give them no ground to 
complain, and no provocation to explain and defend their 
views. Dr. Cox’s position is unequivocal. He denounces 
as absurd and destructive, the opinion that moral principles 
can exist in the order of nature, or any other order, prior to 
moral action. And he does this, although he knew the opin- 
ion was and is held by all classes of Calvinists, except those 
who have adopted the ‘‘exercise scheme,”’ and the advocates 
of the (yet im Werden) theory of our New Haven brethren. 
Though we fully approve, therefore, of the object which Dr. 
Cox had in view in his discourse, we must be permitted to 
think that he took a very unfortunate method of attaining it, 
and one which fully justified our assuming a defensive atti- 
tude, while we attempted to prove, first—that those who 
adopted the principle just stated, did not hold the opinions on 
regeneration which Dr. Cox ascribed to them; and, secondly, 
that these opinions are not fairly deducible from the principle 
in question. These are the two points laboured in our review. 
We undertook to show that those who believe in the exis- 
tence of moral principles as distinct from all acts, constantly 
assert that they regard the change effected in regeneration as 
moral, in opposition to a physical change, involving neither 
the creation of a new faculty, nor any change of essence; that 
the mode of its occurrence is perfectly congruous to our nature, 
offering no violence to any of our powers; and that the influ- 
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ence by which it is effected, although immediate and certainly 
efficacious, is still a rational influence, employing truth as its 
instrument, and doing the soul no more violence ‘than demon- 
stration does the intellect, or persuasion the heart. We, 
therefore, ocngeeened that men, who constantly avow these 
views, are grievously misrepresented and defamed, when ex- 
hibited as teaching that regeneration is the creation of a new 
essence, a healing “of the diseased texture of the soul; that it 
is eficcted, ‘by the prodigious efforts and labours of Omnipo- 
tence,’ ina way ‘‘to paralize tie sol, or strike it through with 
a moral panic.”? This, we say, is defamation, grievous and 
injurious. It may, and i in Dr. Cox’s ease, doubtless, did pro- 
ceed from a conviction of the truth of his accusations, arising 
from his confounding two very different things, philosophical 
and practical passivity, as we presume he would term them. 
But this, though it relieves him from all suspicion of malig. 
nity, does not render the char ges less unjust or less mischiev- 
ous; and the fact of their having been made, affords a full 
justification of the defensive attitude assumed in the review. 
II. Another point on which Dr. Cox remarks, is the man- 
ner in which we conducted the discussion. He says, we 
seemed forever engaged in adjusting the relations between 
certain positions on the one hand, and certain systems of 
divinity on the other; that, instead of referring to the Bible, 
we quoted Owen, Charnock, Edwards, Dwight, &c. And 
he takes occasion heroically to assert his utter disregard for 
such authorities, and his independence on every thing but the 
Scriptures, in doctr inal matters. [lis remarks on this subject, 
are very good, although rather common place, for him, and 
not at all to the point. Who has questioned the supremacy 
of the Scriptures?) Who pretended that the authority of men 
is worth a straw in comparison with that of God? What 
wonderful singularity is there in asserting that the Bible is 
the only infallible rule of faith and practice? The effect (we 
do not say the intention) of all this. however, is to place him. 
self and us in contrast; to represent himself as walking in the 
broad light of the sun, and us as groping in the dark, with a 
farthing-light i in our hand. This, we say, is the effect of his 
display of his regard for the B ible, and his lamentation over 
the sparseness of Scripture e texts, found, oasis-like, (as he has 
it) in the desert of our review. Now, let us ask, what ground 
there is for such a complaint, and for this disadvantageous 
contrast. Dr. Cox had asserted, that all who held a certain 
vot. 11. No. I1V.—3 U 
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principle, represented regeneration as a change in the “ enfj. 
ty”? of the soul, produced by Almighty power in a way 
utterly destructive of the nature of the mind, and inconsistent 
with responsibility. We undertook to show that these men 
constantly disclaim the opinions thus injuriously ascribed to 
them. How was this to be done? By appealing to the Bible? 
Hardly. When the question of fact was presented, what did 
a certain class of men teach? we considered it the plain course 
to go to their writings to ascertain the point. And this, ac- 
cordingly, we did. Dr. Cox, therefore, has suffered himself 
to indulge in a declamation about dependence on human autho- 
rity, for which the review did not give the least apology. 
We are indebted, however, to his zeal on this subject, 
(which led him to express his utter disregard for the standards 
of our church when placed in contrast with the Bible,) for an 
episode on ereeds and confessions, which we consider the 
most valuable and scber-minded portion of the whole commu- 
nication. ‘The sentiments of Dr. Cox on this point we think 
are excellent, equally removed from the cavils of mere de- 
claimers against all creeds, and from the mistaken zeal which 
would exalt them above the ground on which their object and 
their framers place them. ‘The truth is, as Dr. Cox states, 
they are absolutely necessary as the bond of conventional 
agreement among those associated in the same ecclesiastical 
connexion; and, therefore, in one form or another, are em- 
ployed by every religious society which ever existed or can 
exist. There does not appear, in fact, to be any diversity of 
opinion of consequence on this subject in our church. The 
great majority of ministers and private Christians are evident- 
ly of one mind as tothe necessity of creeds. The great divid- 
ing question is, how is the subscription or assent to our stand- 
ards to be interpreted? Or, with what degree of strictness 
is the phrase ‘¢ system of doctrines,”’ as it occurs in the ordi- 
nation service, to be explained? On this subject, which is 
one of vital importance, there are, if we do not mistake, two 
extremes equally to be lamented. On the one hand, there 
are some, who secm inclined to give the phrase in question, 
such a latitude that any one, who holds the great fundamental 
doctrines of the Gospel, as they are recognised by all evangel- 
ical denominations, might adopt it ; while on the other, some 
are disposed to interpret it so strictly as to make it not only 
involve the adoption of all the doctrines contained in the Con- 
fession, but to preclude all diversity in the manner of conceiv- 
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ing and explaining them. They are therefore disposed to re- 
gard those, who do not in this sense adopt the Confession of 
Faith and yet remain in the Church, as guilty of a great de- 
parture from moral honesty. This we think an extreme, and 
a mischievous one. Because, it tends to the impeachment of 
the character of many upright men, and because its applica- 
tion would split the Church into innumerable fragments. 
These are among its most prominent evil tendencies. That it 
is an extreme, we think obvious, from the following conside- 
rations. It is making the terms of subscription imply more 
than they literally import. Two men may, with equal sincer- 
ity, profess to believe a doctrine, or system of doctrines, and 
differ in their mode of understanding and explaining them. 
2. Such a degree of uniformity never was exacted, and never 
has existed. The Confession, as framed by the Westminster 
Divines, was an acknowledged compromise between different 
classes of theologians, When adopted by the Presbyterian 
Church in this country, it was with the distinct understanding 
that the mode of subscription did not imply strict uniformity 
of views. And from that time to this, there has been an open 
and avowed diversity of opinion on many points, among those 
who adopted the Confession of Faith, without leading to the 
suspicion of insincerity or dishonesty. 3. It is clearly impos- 
sible, that any considerable number of men can be brought to 
conform so exactly in their views, as to be able to adopt such 
an extended formula of doctrine precisely in the same sense. 
But if, as we think, nine-tenths of the ministers of the Pres- 
byterian Church, will be ready to admit, there is some diver- 
sity of opinion admissible among those, who, with a clear con- 
science, can say they adopt the Confession of Faith as con- 
taining the system of doctrine taught in the sacred Scriptures, 
where is the line to be drawn? What departure from the 
strict historical sense is allowable? This is confessedly a very 
delicate and difficult question, one on which we shall express 
our views with candour, though with deference to those who 
may differ from them. It has been said by some of the most 
prominent and zealous defenders of our standards, that they 
are willing to allow the same latitude of interpretation, which 
the old Synod which adopted the Confession would have 
done. This might be a very safe and excellent rule, could it 
now be clearly ascertained and authenticated to the Churches. 
As this, however, seems impossible, it may be stated in other 
words, although, perhaps, much to the same effect. The very 
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terms ‘‘system of doctrines,’’ conveys a definite idea—the ideg 
of a regular series of connected opinions, havinga mutual rela. 
tion and constituting one whole. In professing to adopt the 
Confession of Faith as containing the system of doctrines 
taught in the sacred Scriptures, a man professes to believe the 
whole series of doctrines constituting that system, in opposi- 
tion to every other. That is, he professes to believe the whole 
series of doctrines which go to make up the Calvinistie system, 
in opposition to the Socinian, Pelagian, Semi-Pelagian, Armi- 
nian, or any other opposite and inconsistent view of Chris- 
tianity. These doctrines are clearly expressed; such as the 
doctrine of the trinity, the incarnation and supreme deity of 
Christ, the fall and original sin, atonement, justification by 
faith, unconditional personal election, effectual calling, perse- 
verance of the saints, eternal punishment of the wicked, &e. 
&e. &c. Now, every man who, ex animo and bona fide, be- 
lieves, all these doctrines, does, according to the correct inter- 
pretation of language, hold the ‘‘system of doctrines’’ con- 
tained in the Confession of Faith. And, we think, so long 
as this is done, we are safe. With respect to each of these 
several points, there are, and safely may be, various modes of 
statement and explanation consistent with their sincere recep- 
tion. Thus, with regard to the Trinity, some may be able 
to adopt every expression found in the Nicene creed, or in 
Bishop Bull’s exposition of it, while others may feel a strong 
repugnance to many of its phrases, and yet adopt every idea 
essential to the doctrine. And thus, too, in relation to the 
vicarious atonement of Jesus Christ, some may adopt the 
strict guid pro quo system; others the infinite value theory; 
others that of its universal applicability; and yet all hold the 
doctrine itself. And thus, in reference to effectual calling, 
some may have one, and some another theory as to the mode or 
order of divine influence; some supposing divine illumination 
to precede the sanctification of the heart; and others regarding 
the former rather as the result of the latter; and yet, all be- 
lieve that the effect is infallibly secured by the immediate 
agency of the Holy Ghost. In short, there are, with regard 
to every doctrine, certain constituent formal ideas which enter 
into its very nature, and the rejection of which is the rejection 
of the doctrine, and there are certain others, which are merely 
accessory and explanatory. About the latter, men may and 
will differ, though they agree as to the former. Such diver- 
sity always has and always must exist, where any considera- 
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ble number of men unite in adopting the same extended for- 
mula of faith. If it be asked, what latitude of explanation is 
to be allowed? we should answer, any which does not really 
affect the essentials of a doctrine. But who is to judge whe- 
ther an explanation does or does not interfere with what is 
essential to a particular doctrine?) We answer, in the first 
place, this isa question for ever vy man to answer in the sight 
of God. It is tohim a matter of the greatest interest and 
responsibility, to determine whether he really rejects the doc- 
trines which he professes toreceive. But see ‘ondly, the Pres- 
bytery has a right of judgment in all such cases. ‘To enable 
them to do this intellige ntly, is one great object of the exami- 
nation to which every candidate for ordination is subjected. 
It is their business to decide this very point, whether the 
candidate believes or not the doctrines of our standards, and 
they are under the most solemn engagements to God and their 
brethren, todo this honestly. And here the matter must be left. 
There can be no rule which does not place the responsibility 
of deciding on its application somewhere. There can, how- 
ever, be no serious difficulty on this subject, so long as the 
determination is conscientiously adhered to, of admitting no 
one who rejects or explains away any ef the doctrines consti- 
tuting the system contained in the Confession. 

The advantages of adopting this rule, which seems to us 
sufficiently definite, are obvious. It would put a stop to a 
multitude of difficulties—to much general crimination on the 
one hand, and much loose declamation on the other. It 
would furnish ground on which, it is believed, the strictest 
friends of the standards might safely leave the cause of truth, 
and where they would be joined by the great mass of all con- 
sistent and sincere Presby terians. It would prevent the 
thousand evils which must arise from having a constantly 
varying rule on this subject—or from having one principle in 
theory and another in practice—or from attempting to enforce 
a degree of uniformity, impossible in the present state of hu- 
man nature. While, however, such unauthorized strictness 
would ruin any Church on earth, it is no less obvious that the 
other extreme would lead to the same or still more disas- 
trous results. There is, in the first place, a departure from 
strict moral principle 1 in professing to receive a system of doc- 
trines and yet rejecting one or more of its constituent parts; 
that is, in giving to the phrase “ system of doctrine,” such a 
latitude of construction as is inconsistent with all just rules of 
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interpretation. If the question, what do these words, « sys. 
tem of doctrines”? as they occur in the ordination service, 
mean? were submitted to a thousand impartial men—nine 
hundred and ninety-nine would no doubt answer, they mean 
the Calvinistic system distinctively as exhibited in our stan- 
dards; and consequently that no man, who denied original 
sin, efficacious grace, personal election, decrees, or perseve- 
rance of the saints, er any other of its characteristic parts, 
could, with a good conscience, profess to receive it. The de- 
moralizing tendency of a mere pro forma subscription, there- 
fore, is one of the greatest of all objections to latitudinarianism 
on this subject. It is morally wrong. It isa violation of 
truth, in the estimation of all ‘impartial men, and in the eye 
of the world. Better a thousand times to alter or discard the 
Confession than to sanction such a principle. But, secondly, 
it would effectually destroy the very intent of a creed. For 
if the principle be once admitted that one of the doctrines of 
the system may be rejected, there is an end to all meaning in 
the profession to adopt. One may reject one doctrine, and 
another another; one the doctrine of original sin, another that 
of election, and a third, both. It is no longer the system of 
the Confession, but one which an Arminian, Pelagian, Socin- 
ian or Deist might, on this principle, adopt. It is clearly 
absurd to have a Tule of interpret ation which defeats the very 
object of an instrument. ‘Thirdly, such a rule would obvi- 
ously lead to the prostration of the cause of truth, to a great 
extent. For although we do not maintain that creeds are able 
to uphold the truth in times of general defection, yet we think 
it obvious, that much of their w ant of efficacy in this respect is 
to be ascribed to lax views as to the terms of subscription, pre- 
vailing during the incipient stages of such defection, which 
opens ‘the door to all manner of heresies, and takes from the 
Church the power of discipline for matters of opinion. There 
seems to be no more obvious principle, than that while a body 
professes to hold certain doctrines, it should real!y hold them. 
If the doctrines are discovered to be erroneous, iet the profes- 
sion of them be discarded. 

These are the principles, which, if we mistake not, the 
great mass of Presbyterians are ready to adopt. They are 
ready to say that no man can consistently be a minister in 
our Church, who rejects any one of the constituent doctrines 
of the Calvinistic system contained in the Confession of Faith; 
while, from necessity and from principle, they are willing to 
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allow any diversity of view and explanation not destructive of 
their nature, that is, not amounting to their rejection. We 
fear, however, that this is not the ground always acted upon 
with impartial fidelity. While some may be disposed to re- 
sort to the discipline of the Church to correct mere diy ersity 
of explanation; others seem disposed to wink at the rejection 
of acknowledged constituent doctrines of the Calvinistic sys- 
tem. Ey idence of this latter point may, we think, be found 
in the fact, that in more than one of the religious journals 
published in the heart of the Presbyterian C hurch, and under 
the supposed patronage of some of its clergy, every constitu- 
ent idea of original sin has been openly renounced and even 
ridiculed. ‘This is not mere diflerence in explanation, but 
the renunciation of a doctrine in all the forms in which it has 
been held by the Reformed Churches. For it is an undenia- 
ble, and, we suppose, an admitted fact, that this doctrine forms 
a part of every evangelical system adopted at the period of the 
reformation. Thus too the doctrine of unconditional, (i. e. 
not founded on the foresight of faith and good works,) per- 
sonal election has in one or more of these journals, been with 
equal explicitness discarded. We do not say that these pa- 
pers speak the sentiments of any of the clergy in our Church, 
but we think such is the presumption; and if this is the case, 
we are not able to reconcile such a course with the sound prin- 
ciples of morals. 

In the present agitated state of our Church, we are persuad- 
ed that this, of all others, is the subject of the most practical 
importance. If it could be once clearly ascertained and 
agreed upon, where the line was to be drawn, there. would 
be an end to a great part of the contention and anxiety which 
now unhappily exists. It is in this view, and on the principle 
that it is the privilege and duty of every member of a body 
to contribute his mite to its prosperity, that we have ventured 
to express our views on this important subject. 

III. We come now toa third point in this article, in the 
consideration of which, we shall be obliged to expose the 
great injustice of which Dr. Cox has been guilty. <A great 
part of his communication is taken up in a vague and pet 
criminate declamation against what he calls ¢¢ passivity,” 

‘< passivity doctrine.”” What he means by this, is not easy 
to determine; we presume it is, the idea that men must sit 
still and do nothing, when called upon to obey the gospel, but 
patiently wait God? 3 time to make them holy, without any ef- 
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fort of their own. This is absurd and mischievous doctrine 
enough, and we are perfectly willing to abandon it and its 
advocates to the lash of Dr. Cox’s sarcastic ridicule. But 
who are the men, whom he represents as holding such doc- 
trines and pursuing such a course? Why those who teach 
that regeneration is not man’s own act—that it consists in the 
production, by the power of the Holy Spirit, of a holy dis- 
— on. By what means does he connect these two things 
together? By what authority does he denounce those who 
entertain this view of regeneration as teaching that men must 
sit still and do nothing to efleet their salvation —thus deluding 
their souls? ‘T'he only ground which we can discover for 
this, is the 1 ‘ight he has assumed of drawing inferences from 
other men’s doctrines and then char ging these conclusions on 
them as their practical opinions. Ife considers the one doc- 
trine as leading to the other—if men cannot regenerate them- 
selves—they are not to blame for not being regenerated, and 
consequently have nothing to do but wait patiently until the 
work is done for them. ‘The principle on which this infer- 
ence is founded, is that obligation cannot extend beyond 
the possession of adequate ability—that is, that men cannot 
be justly required to do any thing for which they have not 
the full requisite ability. We wish to say a word as to the 
soundness of this principle, i in the first place—and then con- 
sider with what show of justice Dr. C’s. charges are sustained. 
First, as to the pr inciple, that men are under no obligation 
to do any thing which they have not full ability to perform. 
In our last number we endeavoured to show, that this maxim 
which is self-evidently true when applied ‘¢ to actions conse- 
quent on volition,”’ is the reverse of true, ‘¢ when applied to 
dispositions, habits, and affections.”’ On this subject, how- 
ever, Dr. Cox says, that impossibilities exclude degrees— 
that if the sinner suspects the impossibility of what is required 
of him, ‘*he cares not for degrees or modes, as long as he 
thinks he e: innot, he will never try, never feel his obligation, 
never do it.”” Matters certainly have creatly altered. Once 
the fact of the sinners inability was admitted, and its nature 
was considered a point of primary importance. Now, the 
question about ** modes”? is declared to be insignificant. The 
mere fact that he is unable—** that he cannot,”’ is declared to be 
enough to produce ¢¢ passivity,” and to prevent the perform- 
ance of duty. This change in the manner of preaching seems 
to be an evidence of change of views on this subject, of the 
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adoption of a new theory of ageney—one which we think 
ought to be more fully developed by its advocates. Of this, 
however, we shall say no more at present. We profess to 
belong 50, far to the ol | se ‘hool, as to think that the question 
about modes is a matter of in iportance—th: it the nature of the 
inability. nies w hich a sinner labours is a matter of great 
consequence, and that the two propositions that he is unable 
——and yet responsible, are perfectly consistent. ‘This inabili- 
ty we maintain is a moral inability, that is, arising from his 
own a gpenentige ns that it is consistent with responsibility 
we think, may be shown, (without entering into a metaphysi- 
eal discussion, which Dr. Cox 30 poctically “eschews, ) by afew 
simple considerations. 

In the first place, the Bible every where recognises man’s 
obligation to obey the whole law of Ged perfectly, and ab 
teaches that he is unable to do it. Neither of these points we 
think can be disputed. Pau! says, “The carnal mind is not 

subject to the law of God, neither indeed can be.” By car- 

nal mind is doubtless to be understood, such a state of mind as 
is to be found in every one, not under the influence of the 
Spirit of God. In another place, he says of the natural man 
-—that he cannot know the things of the Spirit of God. Christ 
twice in the sixth chapter of “John, says to the unbelieving 
Jews, ‘‘No man can come to me except the Father draw him;” 
and he tells his own disciples, that without Him they can 
do nothing, i. e. bring forth no good fruit. ‘The same truth 
is taught in a multitude of other passages directly or by imphi- 
eation. Every thing good in man is ascribed, not to himself, 
but to the Holy Ghost, to God, **who works in us both to 
will and to do.” Regen eration is never referred to the will 
of man, but to the “ mighty power of God, which wrought in 
Christ, when he raised him from the dead.”? The fact is, the 
impotency of man is so clearly taught in the Bible, that few 
doctrines have been so universally received. If it be true, that 
in any one instance, God requires of man any thing w hich he 
declares he is unable to perform, two things are plain, first, 
that there is an inability consistent with responsibility, and 
secondly, that such must be the inability under which the sin- 
ner actually labours. But secondly, if universai experience 
does not prove that man is unable perfectly to keep the law of 
God, we know no fact which experience is competent to es- 
tablish. What idea of inability can we have more definite, 


than that a cause never has and (as every man is intimately 
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persuaded) never will produce a given effect? Here is man’s 
power to comply with the law of God—tried during thou- 
sands of years and under every variety of circumstances, and 
never, in any one instance, has it secured the result of per- 
fect obedience. Surely that is a very inadequate power, 
which never has in a single case out of thousands of millions, 
produced the effect required. The declaration that any man 
has full adequate power to live from infancy to old age with- 
out sinning in thought, word, or deed—having his affections 
uniformly in aright state—being perfectly conformed to all 
God’s requirements, strikes every one as absurd, and yet it 
is duty. Every one feels that perfection is a moral impossi- 
bility for man in this world, and yet every one feels that the 
want of it, issin. These two facts, therefore, of inability, and 
obligation, so far from being inconsistent, are united in every 
man’s consciousness. Besides, the assertion that a man sunk 
in sin, can in a moment change his own heart, every such 
man feels to be untrue. How is he to go about it? Willa 
simple volition effect it? Will the presentation of any mo- 
tives, turning the mind towards the objects which he is bound 
to love, (the only ability which he possesses,) accomplish the 
work? Daily experience proves the reverse. Though the 
sinner knew he should inherit a kingdom, or be happy for 
eternity, if he shouid call into exercise holy affections for a 
single moment, he could not do it, however much, from such 
motives, he might desire it. How often would the dying 
sinner give worlds, really to possess the power so confi- 
dently attributed to him? But thirdly, the experience of 
Christians, as well as that of sinners, proves that men are un- 
able to do what they still feel to be in the highest degree in- 
cumbent on them. Let any Christian ask himself, if he is 
not conscious of being unable perfectly to keep the law of 
God, and whether this sense of inability destroys his sense of 
obligation? Is he not conscious of his entire dependence on 
God—unable to do any thing as of himself; and yet so far 
from being disposed to plead this as an excuse, or extenuation, 
it is the most humiliating of all considerations. We have no 
doubt, Dr. Cox is conscious of his inability to be absolutely 
perfect. Nay more, that in seasons of coldness and languor 
of affection, he would give the world to have his heart filled 
with the love of God, and yet is fully aware that no efforts of 
his own can secure the result. His dependence is not on 
himself, but on the grace of God. Then why shoulda sin- 
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ner be told he can do what no saint ean do? Why should he 
be prohibited from dependence on that grace, which the child 
of God feels to be his only hope? The fact is, the position 
that men are under no obligation to do what they have not 
full power to do, or that they are able to change the state of 
their affections at will—is contradicted by the Bible, by ge- 
neral, as well as all christian, experience. And the assertion 
that this inability destroys the sense of obligation, is equally 
inconsistent with the Bible, and the universal consciousness 
of men. ‘TRat it leads to inactivity is no less contrary to fact 
and experience. So far from its being true, as Dr. Cox as- 
serts, that the sinner so long as he thinks he cannot come up 
to God’s requirements, will never feel his obligation, never 
try, never do it—the very reverse is the case. He never 
makes any approach to acceptable obedience, until penetrated 
with a sense of his helplessness. While his spiritual teachers 
may be endeavouring to persuade him of his full ability to do 
every thing, the Holy Spirit is striving to convince him of 
his dependence. And true conversion, we are persuaded, 
never takes place, until, in despite of such teaching of men, 
the soul is brought to feel that no efforts of its own can suffice 
for its recovery from the dominion of sin. If it be said, this 
doctrine will lead men to inactivity, we would reply, that 
sinners may wrest this as they do other truths to their own 
destruction; but that such is its tendency, we deny. Doesa 
sense of his dependence lead the Christian to inactivity? Is 
the man who is most deeply sensible that he cannot make 
himself holy—that his only hope is in the grace of God—is 
this the man, who is most backward in his efforts to become 
holy? Just the reverse. He makes his efforts in dependence 
on divine aid, and because of his hope of that aid, and not be- 
cause he feels himself able to do all that God requires. And 
this is the sinner’s only hope. What a miserable substitute is 
his own fancied power, for the arm of God! 

Besides, what right has Dr. Cox, of all men in the world, 
to start such an objection; a man, who in one breath tells us 
that it matters not about ** modes” of inability, as long as 
the sinner thinks he cannot, he will not, and in the next, 
teaches the doctrine of absolute dependence on ‘the physical 
influence of God,’’ for every act. If he cannot act without 
this physical influence, why may he not tell Dr. Cox he must 
wait for it, as well as tell others, he must wait for the influ- 
ence of the Spirit? Dr. Cox would reply, perhaps, that the 
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influence for which he contends, sustains and secures our 
agency. But so say the others. If the sinner demand how 
this is? Dr. Cox answers *¢ I[gnoramus.”? And surely others 
may say as much. But the sinner may say to Dr. Cox, what 
he cannot say to others, ‘you maintain that it matters not 
about modes: if I cannot act without God, IT am not, aceord- 
ing to your doctrine, responsible. Mere inability is a valid 
excuse; and according to your own showing, I am at liberty 
to sit still and wait God’s time.’ We do not say that such eavils 
of the sinner against Dr. Cox’s doctrine are eifer candid or 
well founded, but we do say they are quite as much so, as his 
against the doctrine he so much derides. It will not do for 
him to say, that the nature of the inability under which those, 
who teach the common doctrine of regeneration, represent 
the sinner as labouring, destroys responsibility, for two rea- 
sons. First, he says it is inability, without regard to modes, 
that produces the evil; and secondly, because such persons 
acknowledge no inability which is not sinful, and which does 
not admit of being pressed on the conscience and conscious- 
ness of men, as inexcusable and worthy of condemnation; and 
they believe in no divine influence, which does not sustain 
the faculties of the soul in all their rights. And Dr. Cox has 
not even attempted to prove the reverse. [He has therefore, 
no apology for charging those who hold the common doctrine, 
with either destroying the sinner’s obligation to obedience, or 
leading him to listless inactivity. 

Now, as to the second point, the injustice of Dr, Cox in 
making these charges. It needs no other proof than the peru- 
sal of his article, to show that he denounces all the holders of 
the common doctrine as passivity-men. The point of at- 
tack is that men are passive in regeneration; that this change 
consists in the implantation ofa certain kind of holy principle. 
These are the dogmas which are declared “ to solace the sin- 
ner in his distance from Christ, which excuse his disobedience 
to the gospel, and which ought to be rejected as false and 
ruinous.”” This is what he calis ‘‘passivity doctrine;” the 
places where such sentiments prevail, are stizmatised as “pas- 
sivity districts,”’ ‘arid as the mountains of Gilboa.’’? These 
are doctrines which inculeate ‘¢a dependence which prevents 
obedience, and which leads to devoutly doing nothing in an 
orthodox way.”’ Now, gentle readers, who, think ye, are 
the men who have held, or do now hold, these soul-destroying 
doctrines, doctrines which prevent obedience, lead to fatalism 
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and blast the whole face of the Church? Why, all the Re- 
formers, all the Puritans, all the Pilgrim Fathers, all such 
men as the Blairs, the Tenants, Whitetield, Elliot, Brainerd, 
Edwards, ! Sellamy » Dwight, Woods, Nettleton. These, read- 
ers, are the men whom Dr. Samuel H. Cox, rm elfeet, over- 
whelms with his o! bloquy; theirs was, or is, » passivity 

preaching; theirs the passivity districts, arid Br blasted by 

the curse ot heaven. We say, these are the men whom, in 
effect, he thus reviles, for we of course acquit him of the pre- 
posterous presumption of doing it with his eyes open. But 
here is the gross and cruel, though unintentional injustice 
(and absurdity too) of his declamation. Having in his eye 
we know not what class of antinomian drones, in his zeal to 
denounce them, and get at the very philosophy of their error, 
(and thus, as he has it, blow up the bastion of their strength, ) 
he was led to take ground and deery doctrines which render 
all those whom we have mentioned, and the great majority of 
the best and most successful ministers of our country, the 
objects of his denunciations. Tlad he let the metaphysics of the 
matter alone, and contented himself with denouncing practical 
errors, with condemning the course (if such prevails) of telling 
men to sit still and wait in listless idleness God’s time, he 
would have spared himself the guilt of condemning the inno- 
cent, and saved himself from the unenviable position which 
he now occupies, as the accuser of men who hold a given 
opinion, as teachers of passivity doctrines and destroyers of 
souls, while, in the same breath, he admits that Edwards and 
others like him, are of the number. 

The direction which Dr. Cox gives his censures, is suffi- 
ciently pointed. On p. 509 he admits that it is proper to make 
men feel their dependence, but asks, how is this to be done? 
This, he adds, ‘‘is possibly the point which divides us,”’ 
addressing himself to the conductors of this work. ‘+ One 
way is,’ he says, ‘‘to stop men from doing their duty, until 
they feel their dependence, hamper them, Ke. &e. till the 
give God the glory, of what? of passivity, of dependence 
which prevents obedience, of devoutly doing nothing in an 
orthodox way.”’ The other is by preaching obligation. The 
former is, of course, ours; the latter is his own. We now 
ask, what authority has Dr. Cox for ascribing to us, as indi- 
viduals, or as members of a class, such opinions, or such con- 
duct? This is a grave accusation. The assertion (or aspersion, 
for as such we view it) is entirely unfounded. We neither 
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believe nor preach that the sinner should do nothing when 
called to obey the gospel. We tirmly believe that immediate 
repentance, faith, and universal obediene ‘e, is the duty of 
every sinner; that he is under no inability to perform those 
duties which is not inexcusable; that he should address him- 
self at once, with all his powers, to the business of complyin 
with the requisitions of the gospel, depending not on himself, 
but the grace of God for aid. ‘Thus, however imperfectly, 
we have valw ays preached as well as believed. We ask again, 
what authority has Dr. Cox for making the i injurious assertion 
referred to? Had he been satisfied w ith saying that there were 
men who thus believed and thus taught, we should not have 
called the accuracy of his information in question, nor felt 
much concerned about the matter. But when he tells us so 
intelligibly, ye are the men, and so openly declares that this 
is true of ‘all who do not belong to the new school, (for the 
exceptions, he says, are no exceptions at all,) the ansenidien 
assumes an injustice and injuriousness which we do not like 
to characterise as we think it deserves. He cannot pretend 
to have the authority of personal knowledge, that such is the 
style of preaching of the men whom he denounces. Here, as 
before, his accusation rests on his own metaphysics, and if on 
this ground it is just, it is just as directed against the various 
classes of theologians to whom we have already referred. It 
is an easy thing, instead of attempting to refute the opinions 
of any set of men, to range them off, and then ery them down 
as miracle-waiters, mere nothing-doers, rebuked of heaven, 
and condemned of men, while we arrogate to ourselves all good 
qualities and results. There i is much of injustice, much of an ad 
tnvidiam character in all this. Let it be confidently asserted 
and reasserted that one set of men have all goodness and effect 
all good, and another have nothing and do nothing, and it 
needs no prophet to tell us, that the mass even of good men, 
will not stop to inquire whether this is really so, much less 
will they impartially examine the Bible, for a decision of the 
doctrinal opinions which distinguish the two classes. _ It really 
seems as though the time were coming, in which the mere 
fact, that some men dissent from certain views or measures, 
whatever other claims they may have to confidence and res- 
pect, will be enough to subject them to the scourge of cruel 
mockings, and to expose them to unmeasured denunciation. 
It is to be hoped, should this become general, (its commence- 
ment is already seen and felt,) such men will be able to possess 
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their souls in patience, avoiding all recrimination; examining 
anew their opinions in the light of God’s word, and while they 
determine to hold fast the truth, endeavour by zeal, fidelity, 
activity and meekness to commend themselves to every man’s 
conscience, in the sight of God. 

IV. We come now to another point; to the consideration 
of a principle, the application of which, Dr. Cox seems to 
think, covers himself with glory and his opponents with shame; 
it is, that success is the test of truth—God’s seal of approba- 
tion to doctrines, men and measures. ‘This principle, we 
think fallacious and dangerous. And the rather, because there 
is much of truth involved in it. That is, it is true in some of 
its applications and bearings, and untrue in others, and those 
the most obvious and frequent. We readily admit, that where 
the effects of truth are produced, there truth must have been 
exhibited; and consequently, that where the conversion of 
sinners and the promotion of holiness is secured, the infer- 
ence is fair to the truth of the doctrines through which the 
Holy Spirit has produced these results. But the fallacy lies 
here. Men neglect the consideration, that with all truth as 
presented by men, there is more or less of error, and in the 
most erroneous exhibitions of the Gospel, there is always more 
or less of truth. The consequence is, that the results which 
are produced, under God, by the truth which a man presents, 
is claimed as God’s seal in behalf of his error. Hence we find 
this argument used by all classes of theologians, and in behalf 
of all systems of measures. God blesses the preaching of 
Arminians, of Moravians, of Lutherans, of Calvinists of all 
schools. He has blessed the system of measures pursued by 
Whitefield, by Mr. Nettleton, and Mr. Finney. Does this 
prove that these conflicting views of doctrine, and these in- 
consistent systems of measures, are all, in their distinctive 
features, true and wise? Has God decided affirmatively on 
both sides of the same question? The fact is, there is truth 
in all these doctrines, and wisdom in all these measures, and 
God, notwithstanding the attendant errors or folly, mercifully 
renders them effectual to his own glory. This, therefore, is 
one source of fallacy in the application of the principle in 
question—men do not discriminate—nor can they always tell, 
what it is God blesses, and by his blessing approves. It may 
be something very different from what they, in their self-com- 
placency, imagine. 

There is another ground of deception. It is difficult to trace 
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results to their immediate instrumental causes. When men 
are converted in great numbers, there are probably thousands 
of causes made to co-operate in the production of the effect. 
The preacher may think it is all to be referred to the skill ana 
direetness of his exhibition of the truth. Or, what happily is 
more frequently the case, he is constrained to give God the 
glory, from the fact, that he sees nothing peculiar in his mode 
of preaching, cither as to the truth, or the manner of present- 
ing it, which distinguishes his suecessful from his apparently 
fruitless efforts. He cannot tell what it is that God renders 
effectual, nor why this rather than that discourse has been 
blessed. This remark we have heard often and pointedly 
made, and that too, (to allay Dr. Cox’s misgivings,) by new 
schoo! men. The fact is, revivals have followed, most re- 
markably, from styles and modes of preaching strikingly di- 
verse; from the strictly didactic, and loosely declamatory ; 
from the terrifying exhibitions of the law, and the persuasive 
presentations of the Gospel. Wow vain would it be for the 
didactic man, to infer, that because God had blessed his mode 
therefore all others were wrong? But further, men are very 
apt to refer every thing to what appears to them to be the im- 
mediately exciting cause. They look to the truth presented, 
and the mode of its exhibition at the moment, and leave out of 
view the influence of all previous culture and instruction. An 
enlightened examination of facts, would go to show that the 
success of preaching depends much more on the previous reli- 
gious instruction of the audience, than upon the minor diver- 
sities in the modes of stating truth which distinguish schools 
or even denominations. Dr. Cox, however, gathers up for 
himself and associates all the glory of these results as attribu- 
table to their felicitous exhibitions of truth; never considering 
that, in the first place, revivals are most frequent, the world 
over, where the ground is best prepared; and in the second, 
that during these seasons of refreshing, the subjects of divine 
influence are mainly those who have enjoyed most of previous 
religious culture; members of sabbath-schools and bible-classes. 
Those portions of the Church, and that class of preachers to 
whose lot most of these well prepared hearers have fallen— 
have been the most signally blessed in this way. It would 
be strange indeed if this were not the case; if religious instruc- 
tion, parental prayers and counsels, were all to pass for nothing, 
and obligation-preaching to be all in all. If this be so, where 
is the necessity of all our eflurts to diffuse the means of the 
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early communication of knowledge? Can Dr.Cox imagine there 
is no difference, as to the prospect of success, between preaching 
to a congregation in New England, and to one in Paris, Rome 
or Jerusalem? Or is he prepared to overwhelm with reproach, 
as passivity preachers and miracle-waiters, such men as Martyn, 
Carey, Fisk or Parsons, because their success was not equal 
to his own? How much in the shade would such men as 
Elijah, Isaiah and Jeremiah be thrown in comparison with 
Dr. Cox, if mere success were the criterion of skill and fideli- 
ty? Much of the effect theref re of this popular argument, 

(which we are sorry to see Dr. Cox use so much ad captan- 
dum, and ad invidiam,) is derived from not attending to the 
difference which circumstances make in cases; from attr ibuting 
every thing to the immediate apparent exciting cause, and 
leaving out of view the numerous predisposing and concurrent 
causes which co-operate in the result. Besides, it is not even 
true, that under similar circumstances, success is always in 
exact proportion to the skill and fidelity in the exhibition of 
the truth. Is the idea of divine sovereignty to be left entirely 
out of view? Are we to infer that Dr. Cox is less orthodox, 
or less wise this summer than he was last winter? Is it a fact 
that the effect of every sermon is in proportion to its excel- 
lence? Every candid man must acknowledge that such is not 
the case; that the most extraordinary results at one time flow 
from discourses, which at others fall powerless on the ears of 
the people. Again, it is obvious, that it is not any one style 
of preaching which is uniformly followed with these striking 
results. The style of Davies, the Tenants, of Whitefield and 
others, in our own country, was very different from that 
which Dr. Cox thinks the only one which God blesses. And 
if we extend our view to other lands, we shall find this re- 
mark still more strikingly true. Gosner, the celebrated Ba- 
varian Catholic Priest,* who has probably been the means of 
the immediate conversion of more persons than any indivi- 
dual now living, never preached what Dr. Cox would call an 
obligation-sermon, in his life. His manner seldom varies; 
the love of Christ is almost his constant theme—law and obli- 
gation seem scarcely to be alluded to. And this is very much 
the characteristic manner of his country. The law is rarely 
urged; the fears, or even sense of duty, of men scldom ad- 
dressed; the doctrines of the Bible seldom formally discuss- 


* At present 9 Protestant Clergyman in Berlin. 
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ed. Preaching is more a pouring out of the warm effusions 
of the heart on the love of God, the preciousness of Christ, 
the desirableness of heaven, &e. Yet a degree of success has 
attended such preaching, which would fill Dr. Cox’s heart 
with joy to contemplate. We do not mention this fact in 
order to express our approbation of this style of preaching, 
but merely to show how improper it is to argue from success 
in favour of the correctness of any peculiarity of this kind. 
Success, it is obvious, depends on a great variety of circum- 
stances. Much is to be referred to the sovereignty of God. 
This is clear from the Bible and constant experience. Much 
depends on the circumstances, previous culture, &c. of the 
people; much on the frame of mind of the preacher, and much 
doubtless on the skill and fidelity employed in the exhibition 
of the truth. We have no disposition to deny that other 
things being equal, the success of men in winning souls to 
Christ is, as a general rule, very much in proportion to the 
zeal, spirituality, fidelity, and wisdom employed in the exhi- 
bition of the Gospel. ‘This rule is so general, that when a 
man finds his labours unsuccessful, he has much reason to in- 
quire, with great anxiety, whether the fault be not in him- 
self; and yet the exceptions are so numerous, they should 
effectually prevent censoriousness. There are doubtless cha- 
racteristic excellencies and defects to be discovered in every 
class of ministers. And we are very far from denying that 
those whom Dr. Cox calls new school men, have very desir- 
able qualities as public instructers. We are not disposed to 
seek these however, in their novel doctrines, but rather in 
their forming it as their definite purpose to bring men to 
Christ, labouring for that object, urging the point with ear- 
nestness on the hearts and consciences of men. Whereas, 
some of a diflerent class, may keep that object less steadily in 
view, be more disposed to promote the edification of believers, 
preaching more frequently to professing Christians. It may 
be, that a characteristic defect of the former class is, that they 
attend too little to the injunction of Christ ‘to feed his 
sheep;”’ and of the other, that they abound too little in urgent 
pressing appeals to the sinner’s conscience to make him feel 
his guilt, and the necessity of immediate exertion to escape 
the wrath of God. All that we have in view, however, under 
this head, is to expose the fallacy of arguing so generally and 
confidently from the success of men as preachers, to the truth 
of their peculiar opinions. This strikes us as especially unbe- 
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coming in Dr. Cox, as some of t*e opinions against which he 
so strongly inveighs are still cherished by some of his quon- 
dam associates; and others are entertained by those whose 
success has been more remarkable than that of any other men 
at the present day. Besides, those who consider themselves 
new school men are divided into several classes, separated by 
strongly marked diversity of theological opinion, and yet each 
having, in their own view, the right to claim the testimony 
of success in their behalf. But the absurdity of the attempt 
to cry down the doctrines which Dr. Cox denounces, on the 
ground of their practical effect, is glaringly exhibited by the 
single consideration, that the most extensive and pure revi- 
vals, which this country has ever witnessed, were produced 
under the preaching of these very doctrines. What were the 
sentiments of the Dickersons, Davies, ‘Tenants, and White- 
fields, and Edwards of the last century? The passivity doc- 
trines, the physical depravity, and physical regeneration, as 
they are calumniously called by men who, we do them the 
justice to believe, would willingly sit as children at the feet 
of these patriarchs of the American Church. We have not 
said a word, nor do we intend to do so, in reference either to 
the correctness or incorrectness of Dr. Cox’s assertion, that 
revivals are the peculiar and almost exclusive enjoyment of 
new school men. We have no disposition to enter into any 
such discussion. Let the glory of them be given where it 
belongs. We only wish further to remark on this subject, 
that the idea that not only the truth of doctrines, but the wis- 
dom and zeal of preachers, are to be decided and measured 
by their success, has a tendency to produce self-complacency 
and censoriousness; and affords the greatest temptation ‘¢¢ to 
get up revivals,” and to swell unduly their results. This 1s 
too obvious to need illustration. The spirit which leads men 
to say—stand by, we are the men, we are the favourites of 
heaven, we have revivals, we do all the good in the land— 
does not seem to be the spirit of Christ. Lvery pious mind 
must revolt at the exhibitions of this temper which are some- 
times witnessed. We have heard, on good authority, of a 
minister saying, ‘If he could not convert more souls in so 
many months, than such a man had, in so many years, he 
would give up his office.” We deeply regret the whole ten- 
dency of Dr. Cox’s remarks founded on the principle which 
we have been considering. His glorification of himself and 
party (if that hatefu! word must be used) and his unkind and 
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injurious insinuations against all others, are adapted only to 
alienate and exasperate. They may cover with odium, but 
they can neither convince nor benefit any set of men. 

Though we have spoken thus freely, from a sense of duty, 
of the objectionable features of his communication, we are 
very far from having any unkind feeling towards Dr. Cox, 
personally. The injustice which he has committed, has been 
done heedlessly, from confounding principles and practices, 
which have no relation to each other. We not only readily 
acknowledge, but rejoice in his excellence and usefulness, 
Notwithstanding this, and notwithstanding we have never 
been ambitious of the character of zealous partizans, and have 
in fact little zeal about party questions, as such, we still feel 
bound to endeavour to repel what we deem unjust and inju- 
rious charges against those who hold what we believe to be 
truth of God. Let every man form his own opinions and 
pursue his own course, in the fear of God, endeavouring to 
commend himself more by good works, than by either boast- 
ing or censoriousness. 

V. The fifth and last point to which we would direct the 
attention of our readers, is Dr. Cox’s view of Divine influence 
and agency. It may be remembered that, in the review of 
his sermon, we distinctly stated our ignorance of his opinions 
any further than they were exhibited in that discourse. We 
were, therefore, careful to avoid attributing to him any sen- 
timent which he had not clearly avowed. We saw indeed 
that he had adopted the idea that morality could be predicated 
of acts only; that he eschewed the notion of there being any 
thing distinguishable from voluntary action which could de- 
serve the name of “principle of nature,’ in the language of 
Edwards, or, ‘* moral disposition’? in that of Dr. Dwight. 
But on what ground he did this, whether on the “ exercise 
scheme,” or on the theory of the liberty of indifference, (or 
as Dr. Dwight calls it, ‘* casualty’’) or on some other theory, 
we did not pretend to know. In one portion of this commu- 
nication a ray is shot across the darkness, and we have a 
formal, and, as far as it goes, somewhat distinct statement of 
his views on this point. We would request our readers to 
revert to what he has said on the subject, and compare for 
themselves his language with the following exhibition of our 
understanding of his meaning. 

That there is a Divine influence apart from the truth, ex- 
erted in the regeneration and sanctification of men, he had 
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admitted in his sermon, and here reasserts with equal distinct- 
ness. In characterizing the nature of this influence, he re- 
marks, 1, That we are entirely ignorant of the mode of its 
operation; 2. «* The fact of it consists in the purpose of elec- 
tion and the execution of it;’’* 3. It secures the event of our 
obedience, sanctification, and salvation; 4. It is a matter to 
which we have no moral relation, though, 5. To the doctrine 
of it we have: 6. It becomes a principle of action, not of pas- 
sivity or passive doctrines! 7. It becomes a test of character, 
since to acknowledge it is a fruit of the Spirit, to disparage it 
is wrong: 8. ‘¢The principle of this influence is wniversal, 
and extends to our daily and constant actions. If, therefore, 
it makes us passive in any of them [passive in action?] it does 
in all.”? 9. In view of these premises, is this influence, he 
asks, in our way? ‘*xoa more than in our natural actions, 
secular ones, ALL OF THEM.’’ It maintains, not infringes the 
perfect moral agency of all. 10. This influence is not identi- 
eal with that which is often mentioned in Scripture, as in Gal. 
vi. 16—26—[where the Apostle speaks of the conflicts be- 
tween the flesh and Spirit, and enumerates the fruits of the 
Spirit, ] which may be opposed, smothered, resisted, &c. The 
latter is moral, the former providential or physical. I be- 
lieve, he adds, ex animo in this physical influence in religion 
and out of it. Charnock, he thinks, goes as far, in his dis- 
course on Providence,.in asserting its ubiquity, as he does. 
11. This influence in the hands of God gloriously coincides 
with the other. 12. It is of the greatest importance that 
both be preached in their harmony. 

We shall now state what we take to be the amount of this 
exhibition. Dr. Cox distinguishes two kinds of influences. 
The one he calls moral, which may be effectually resisted, 
and which, we presume, operates by suasion, or the presen- 
tation of motives. The other, he says, operates apart from 
the truth, is providential or physical, is universal, extending 
to all our actions, of course bad as well as good; it is effectual, 
always securing its object, as scems plainly implied by its 
being placed in contrast with the moral influence which may 
be resisted, and from the direct assertions contained in re- 
marks 3 and 9 just quoted. Regeneration is effected by the 
latter. This is expressly asserted. After stating, with much 
formality, that there is an influence which secures our obe- 


* Where we are at a loss for his meaning we give his own words. 
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dience, he tells us, this is not identical with that mentioned jr 
Galatians, which is a moral influence, whereas, the other is 
providential or physical. Regeneration, then, according to 
Dr. Cox, is effected by a physical influence of God, which is 
certainly efficacious and universal, i. ec. operative in all our 
acts, “common. secular, all of them.”’ It would seem, therefore. 
that Dr. Cox believes in the Divine efficiency in the produe- 
tion of sin: so we understand the assertion of a physical, 
effectual influence, in religion and out of it, extending to ale 
our actions. Whether this is said on the ground that man 
is not an efficient agent, that is, not endowed with the power 
of originating his own acts; that all his exercises are created 
in him, and that ‘‘it is agreeable to the nature of virtue [and 
sin, | to be created;”’ or whether, he holds the shadowy dis- 
tinction between an act and its moral quality, referring the 
former to Divine efficiency, and the latter, when evil, to 
man; or, what is still more obviously a distinction without a 
difference, making morality a mere relation, and therefore 
not an object of production, he ascribes the act to God’s 
power, but not the morality of it, is not so easy to determine. 
Either theory, that of Dr. Iemmons, or that of some of the 
old Scholastics, is consistent with most of what he says. 
Although we do not pretend to be wise on this subject, above 
what he has written, we think it will be tolerably clear from 
what follows, that the former is his theory. We regret, how- 
ever, his not having spoken more intelligibly on the subject. 
For his readers and hearers must be anxious to know pre- 
cisely what he means, when he speaks of a physical influence 
of God engaged in the production of all their actions. 
Secondly, we not only understand Dr. Cox as teaching that 
there is a divine influence in the production of evil, but also 
as denying that there is any other influence in the production of 
holiness, than is exerted in all our actions. He tells us that 
the influence by which regeneration is effected is the providen- 
tial or physical influence which extends to all our actions in 
religion and out of it. And he hence infers, that if it renders 
men passive in one case, it must in all. It seems, therefore, 
to be plainly implied that the same effeciency and no more is 
employed in producing our holy acis, as is engaged in the 
production of all others, sinful or natural. If this is a correct 
view of his meaning, it decides the question in favour of the 
theory of Dr. Emmons and against that of the School-men. 
For the latter make a broad distinction between these two 
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cases, Which Dr. Cox does not. 7 cry out against, what 
they consider, the blasphemy of making God the author, or 
efficient cause of sin. It is opposed too to the whole drift and 
spirit of the Bible. There, a clear line is drawn between the 
relation of the sins of men, and that of their holiness to the 
divine agency. The Holy Spirit is there presented and pro- 
mised as the author of all good, in a manner utterly inconsis- 
tent with the idea that he has no more agency in the produc- 
tion of holy acts, than in our ‘natural and secular ones.” 
Dr. Cox, however, seems to throw us back on the mere provi- 
dential agency of God, which has as much to do with the one 
class as the other. Has he been led to such a conclusion, by 
his supreme and lofty devotedness to scripture authority, or 
has he bowed his mind to the deluding influence of the wan- 
dering light of philosopy , falsely so called? What a bereave- 
ment for “the Christian, to fi nd that he has no more reason to 
bless God for his good deeds, than the wicked have to ascribe 
to him their evil ones. Wisieos may be Dr. Cox’s real 
opinions, the modes of expression, which he has adopted, are 
highly objectionable. They tend to produce the 1 impression 
that man is not in truth an agent at all; that he is not invest- 
ed with the power of originating his own acts. If all his ex- 
ercises are produced by a divine physical influence, you may 
split hairs forever, without making men understand how acts 
thus produced are their acts. God, (according to the only 
theory to which Dr. Cox’s language seems suited,) is the only 
agent in the universe. And if the only agent, why not the 
only essence; he is certainly the only essence of whose exist- 
ence we have any evidence, and thus we are on the verge of 
what has been ealled by one, who had long felt its horrors, 
‘¢the hell of Pantheism.” It is wonderful, that an opinion 
which makes our whole constitution a riddle and a lie; which 
requires us to disbelieve the plainest dictate of consciousness; 
and which thus destroys the foundations of all knowledge, 
and launches us on the ocean of boundless and hopeless scep- 
ticism, should ever have found an advocate among men of 
sane understanding or Christian feeling. If we are not to 
render credence to the testimony of our own nature to the 
fact that we are the efficients of our own acts, or to that of 
our senses to existence of things without us,* what can we 
* The ideas that the soul is but a continuous series of exercises created by 


the divine power, and that the external world has no real existence, are so int- 
mately related, that they are in fact very frequently united. 
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believe? What foundation is there for any knowledge? We 
can be sure of nothing, if deceived on points apparently so 
plain and certain as these. besides opening the way to ge. 
neral scepticism, this theory, tends to destroy all sense of re- 
sponsibility. Men will be slow to believe that they are justly 
chargeable with the acts of God, or acts which he calls into 
existence by an almighty physical influence. They will 
rather feel that an inexorable fate decides the exercises, which 
by a strange contradiction they may continue to call their 
own. There is no plainer principle in morals, than that re- 
sponsibility for acts, rests on their real author, and conse- 
quently, if we believe that God is the efficient cause and pro- 
ducer of all our moral exercises, the responsibility of them 
must rest with him. In thus tending to destroy the sense of 
responsibility, it tends also to pervert the moral sense, to 
deaden the moral sensibilities, to blind the mind to the dis- 
tinction between right and wrong. When men think they 
see the Best of beings, constantly engaged in exerting his al- 
mighty power in the production of evil, how can they view that 
evil with abhorrence, or think that to be wrong which is the 
immediate production of his hand? And if they consider it 
right in God to produce evil that good may come, why may 
it not be right in man? 

It is surely a singular exhibition for a man who uses the 
language which Dr. Cox employs on this subject, and who 
seems to entertain the opinions which that language naturally 
expresses, finding fault with those, whose views, even accord- 
ing to his own erroneous interpretation of them, would con- 
fine, to an inappreciable moment of a man’s existence, the kind 
of influence which he extends to every act of his life. All 
the evils in a thousand fold increase, which he attributes to 
the opinion which he misrepresents and _ rejects, press on his 
own. An appeal to experience would bear out our remarks as 
to the tendency of the doctrine in question. We are indeed 
well aware, that men’s charaeter is not formed by the influ- 
ence of any one doctrine which they may hold. There are 
commonly innumerable such influences at work, and some of 
them may be so powerful as to counteract, in a greater or less 
degree, the natural tendencies of their speculative opinions. 
Just in proportion, however, as such opinions enter into the 
practical faith of men, as they occupy their minds and engage 
their feelings, does their influence become visible. Dr. Cox 
can doubtless call to mind, instances in which the evils to 
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which we have alluded, have strikingly resulted from the 
opinions which his language seems to countenance. Skeleton- 
Christians, dry bundles of metaphysical abstractions, with no 
mora’ emotions and no pious afiections, are the legitimate 
creations of the theory of the divine elliciency in the produc- 
tion of evil. The advocates of this opinion, as we fondly be- 
lieve, are much fewer now, than they once promised to be- 
come. A theory by which the moral beauty of Jehovah is 
eclipsed, moral distinctions and feelings confounded or effaced, 
the consciousness and moral sense of men outraged, has in- 
deed so much to oppose its progress, that its entire banish- 
ment from a Christian land, may be confidently expected. 
Whatever may have once been the views of Dr. Cox, on this 
subject, we are not without our hopes, that his language con- 
veys more than he really meant to express; that an opinion 
against which the pious feelings of Christians so instinctively 
revolt, is nota settled portion of his creed. However this 
may now be, we trust he will exemplify his principle of adher- 
ence to the Scriptures, as the only rule of faith, and allow the 
theories and fantacies of Hume, Berkley and Emmons, (a 
strange though natural association,) to be driven away, as the 
phantoms of night on the return of day. Let him tread the 
pach marked by the Prophets and Apostles, Christ himself, 
being the glorious leader. In that path would we gladly at- 
tend or follow him, until we all arrive at the happy place, 
where diversity of opinion is lost in the fullness and certainty 
of knowledge. 

And now, as we cordially forgive, what we deem, the in- 
justice of Dr. Cox, so we hope to be forgiven, if in an any 
thing we have misapprehended his meaning, or written a 
sentence which Christian fidelity cannot justify at the bar of 
Christian love. 


vot. ur. No. IV.—3 Z 
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Arr. V.—REVIEW. 


The Christian Ministry, with an inquiry into the causes 
of tis inefficiency, and with an especial reference to the 
Ministry of the Establishment. By the Rev. Charles 
Bridges, B. 4., Vicar of Old Newton, Suffolk, and 
author of “ Exposiiion of Psalm exix.” Second edi- 
tion, corrected and enlarged. 


TueEreE is scarcely a chapter of modern ecclesiastical his- 
tory which the Christian contemplates with deeper interest, 
than that which records the gradual, but most delightful change, 
which has of late years taken place in the spiritual condition 
of the established Church of England. She has, indeed, 
always been able to number among her sons men of splendid 
talents, and extensive and profound erudition; some of whom, 
in former as well as latter days, have poured floods of intel- 
lectual light upon the world, and will be hailed in this respect 
as benefactors to the latest posterity. Many of them have 
even rendered good service to the cause of Christ, by carry- 
ing ona successful warfare with infidelity: they have exhi- 
bited the argument for the truth of Christianity in a great 
variety of forms, and with prodigious force and effect; inso- 
much that some of their productions on this subject are regard- 
ed as standard works, and probably will be so regarded in all 
coming ages of the Church. 

But while many of these men have been distinguished by 
their talents and acquisitions, and have even laid the Church 
under lasting obligations by their well directed efforts in de- 
fending the out works of Christianity, it is well known that 
there has been among them a most melancholy deficiency, both 
as it respects evangelical doctrine and true piety. The excel- 
lent William Romaine is said to have remarked that, at the 
commencement of his ministry, in the former part of the last 
century, there were but three or four ministers of the Estab- 
lished Church, who preached the gospel faithfully in the whole 
kingdom; and it is well known that, at a much later period, 
there were comparatively few of their Churches in which an 
evangelical ministry was enjoyed, or would even have been 
tolerated. It is no secret, and with us no wonder, when we 
consider the national Establishment, that their clergy have 
generally been lovers of pleasure more than lovers of the 
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sacred office; and that that office has been shamefully perverted 
to purposes of indolence, oppression, and even, in some cases, 
of the most flagrant vice. 

Within the last thirty years, however, the state of things 
has been undergoing a rapid chan ge; and it is now no matter 
of reasonable doubt that there is a leaven of evangelical doc- 
trine and piety at work, which is destined to diffuse itself 
through the whole lump. The work of reform has begun in 
publie opinion; and where public opinion is enlightened and 
correct, it possesses an energy and a majesty, which inconsis- 
tency, and error, and even vice, cannot easily withstand. 
What proportion of the clergy may now be considered as de- 
cidedly evangelical, we are un: ible accurately to state, having 
heard various estimates from different individuals; but we ean 
say, without the fear of contradiction, even from those who 
would be most interested to contradict us, that an evangelical 
influence is rapidly increasing, and that it has already become 
so great as to hold in check many who have no principle to 
restrain them even from gross excesses. No doubt a man 

may still hold the clerical office in the Established Church, 
and preach nothing but dry and prosing essays on general 
morality; but, in all ordinary cases, he must make up his mind 
to have not only a listless but lean congregation. Or he may 
incur no hazard of having his gown taken from him, if he sits 
down regularly every evening at a gaming table, or dashes 
through the forests as a fox-hunter, or even makes a profane 
use of the awful name of God; but he cannot do this without 
being marked as a traitor; he cannot do it, without holding 
himself up, even to the world, as an object of pity or con- 
tempt. It augurs well for the interests of the Church that it 
is so. It marks the progress of a change, in the event of 
which, that part of Zion which, amidst all her external glory, 
has so long suffered a depression of her spiritual interests, is 
to rise up in her beauty and strength. 

That we are not mistaken in the views which we have now 
expressed in respect to the Established Church of f Sngland, we 
have gratifying evidence in the work whose title we have 
placed at the head of this article. It is the production of one 

of her own sons, and, as we should judge from the character 
of the work, one who ought to be among her favourite sons. 
The author is zealously devoted to her interests as an Episco- 
palian; and to this, though our views differ widely from his, 
we are not disposed to make any objection. We admire the 
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honest boldness, the dignified authority, with which he speaks 
out against existing abuses, and calls for areformation. The 
fact that such a book is popular in the Established Church, and 
that it almost immediately passed into at least a second edition, 
shows that the work of clerical reform is upon the ady ance, 
and that the days of a horse-racing and fox-hunting ministry 
are well nigh passed away. Wecannot doubt that the cor- 
dial weleome which this excellent work seems to have met, 
where it was especially designed to exert an influence, may 
be regarded as a pledge that the benevolent wishes of its author 
will be gratified in its extensive and long continued oe 

But the work before us is not to be regarded solely o 
chiefly in its connection with a particular branch of the aie 
it is a valuable gift to the Christian ministry at large. It is 
written ina direct and perspicuous style, and apparently with 
a deep sense of the importance of the subjects of which it 
treats. The various topics are selected with good judgment 
and taste, and are treated in a deeply practical and i impressive 
manner. That a book on such a subject should contain much 
that is strictly new, were not now to be expected; and it is 
one of the excellencies of the present work, that instead of 
aspiring to be original, it aims simply to be useful. There is 
a spirituality of mind, a deep and holy unction, that seems to 
pervade every page; and we can hardly conceive that any 
minister or theological student can rise from the perusal of it, 
without being more deeply impressed with the holy nature of 
his office, as well as instructed and admonished in respect to 
its duties. We are glad that an edition of it has appeared in 
this country; and we cordially recommend it, especially to 
every candidate for the ministry, as containing, on the whole, 
the best outline of ministerial duty, and the most powerful 
persuasives to ministerial fidelity, to be found in any work of 
the same extent within our knowledge. 

The Christian ministry is the chief living instrument in the 
hand of God, by which he accomplishes the great purposes of 
his love in the salvation of men. It is an institution of his 
own appointment—an institution which he has pledged him- 
self to bless: which borrows dignity, not only from the divin- 
ity of its author, but from his whole mediatorial work; and 
which is destined to operate by a benign and infinitely varied 
influence to the end of the world. If we look through the 
past, we shall find that though God has not limited himself to 
this instrumentality in the conversion and sanctification of 
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men, and the extension of his Church, yet that little has been 
done for these objects where the ministry has not been en- 
joyed; and that most has been accomplished where it has been 
enjoyed in its greatest purity. Indeed, it may be set down 
as arule which admits of no exceptions, that just in propor- 
tion as the ministry has been characterized by “the simplicity 
that is in Christ,” by intelligence, piety, prudence, and zeal, 
the interests of religion have flourished; and on the other hand, 
in the same degree ‘that the ministr y has degenerated in respect 
to any of these qualities, the Church has suffered both in res- 
pect to its faith and piety. Hence some of the best days of 
the Church, so far as respects spirituality and true devoted- 
ness to Christ, have been days of persecution; for ministers 
are never asleep over the interests of religion when they are 
ready to follow their master ‘to prison and to death,’ 

That we do not claim too much for the influence of the min- 
istry, must be manifest to any person who is at all acquainted 
with the history of the Church; especially to those who have 
been accustomed to compare its state during the dark ages, 
while it was under the spiritual domination “of a corrupt and 
degraded priesthood, with what it had been in the ages of 
apostolic and primitive purity, and with what it has been since 
under the genial influence of the reformation. Nay, the same 
thing is perfectly obvious on a comparison of the state of any 
particular Church, which has enjoyed an able and faithful 
ministry for a considerable period, with that of another Church 
which, during the same period, has had no ministry at all, or 
only an ignorant and unfaithful one. In the former case, we 
behold a well watered garden, and ‘plants of righteousness’? 
springing up in every part of it: in the latter, there is nothing 
to gladden the eye or to cheer the heart; little else indeed than 
an unsightly field of desolation. Nor is there any mystery in 
this, when we consider A what varied and powerful influ- 
ences an enlightened and devoted ministry must operate. The 
ambassador of Christ has his congregation before him on the 
Sabbath, and many of them pet rhans once or tw iee in the weck; 
and here he has the opportunity of using all his powers of 
persuasion and eloquence to bring God’s truth in contact with 
their understandings and consciences: the weapon which he 
wields is not of his own devising, but it is made by God him- 
self, and through him who made it, is “¢mighty to the pulling 
down of strong holds.”” And then those w vhom he addresses 
under such advantages in public, he meets in private: he 
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meets them in the unreserved intimacy of pastoral intercourse, 
and often in scenes of affliction, in circumstances which give 
him the best opportunity to commune with their hearts, and 
to impart counsel and instruction adapted to their peculiar 
wants. It is for him, too, to set forward and to direct good 
enterprises of more extended and public bearing, and to con- 
centrate the ecnergics, it may be, of a large part of the sur- 
rounding population with reference to some object that may 
tell, in its results, on the destinies of many generations. In 
short, the good minister of Jesus Christ, from the very nature 
of his office, and the cireumstanees in which he is placed, must 
exert a mighty influence. If he is faithful, we had almost 
said he speaks not, he moves not, but he is helping forward 
with a strong hand the interests of Christ’s Kingdom. 

If it be so then, that a well directed ministry is an engine 
of such mighty power, and that the influence which it exerts 
is according to the character which it assumes, it becomes a 
matter of great moment that it should possess such a character 
as to secure to it, not only the kind, but the degree of influ- 
ence which God designed it should have. As the sacred 
office is committed to fallible men, it is not to be expected but 
that it will be exercised with a greater or less degree of imper- 
fection; and it cannot be concealed that there is great danger 
that human frailty and error will exceedingly abridge its legi- 
timate influence. It always has been so, ever since the minis- 
try had an existence; and we have reason to believe that it 
always will be so,in a degree, to the end of time; though it is 
a grateful consideration that in the progress of truth and holi- 
ness in coming years, the character of the ministry is to become 
nore consistent and elevated, and ultimately to cast off ina 
great measure the dross of human imperfection and error. 

Not a small part of the volume under review is devoted to 
a consideration of the hinderances to the efliciency of the min- 
istry; as well tothe ministry in general, as to that of the Estab- 
lished Church of England in particular. The author’s re- 
marks, under this head particularly, have great point and 
force, and deserve to be engraven on the memory of every 
minister and every candidate for the sacred office. Some of 
the obstacles to ministerial success are of so general a charac- 
ter that they may, and do exist every where; while there are 
others which are, to a great extent, local; which have their 
origin in some feverish state of public feeling; which exist for 


5 . 
a while and then pass away. If we are not greatly deceived, 
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some of the features and tendencies of the ministry in our own 
country at this moment, are not the most favorable to its ulti- 
mate efficiency. There is, indeed, much to justify and en- 
courage hope on this subjeci: there is a spirit ‘of intelligence 
combining itself with a spirit ef action, and promising, if pro- 
perly regulated, glorious results; but it cannot be concealed 
that, along with all that is good, and wise, and we may say 
great, in the character of our ministry, there are some things 
that need to be corrected. We trust that we shall not be con- 
sidered as indulging a censorious spirit, or as overlooking any 
of the favorable signs of the times, while we proceed to state 
our views of some things more or less nearly connected with 
the ministry in this countr y, especially in the Presbyterian 
Church, which we are consirained to ree: rd as hostile to the 
interests of evange lieal order, oie and picty 

One of the evils to which we refer, is a dispc osition, which 
indeed is not new in the Church, but which we understand is 
rapidly increasing in some parts of the country; a disposition 
to rush into the sacred ollice without the adequate preparation. 
This is a theme upon which our ablest divines, and especially 
the professors in some of our theological seminaries, have been 
ringing their monitory peals for years past; and it is evidence, 
not of wood judgment, or modesty, or well directed zeal, but, 
as we think, of mistaken views of duty, if not of the power 
of a wayward inclination, that they have been so little heeded. 
That there should be young men found who should refuse to 
listen to the counsels of the aged and the wise, and who should 
be ready to gratify an indolent spirit by taking refuge in what 
they may call a consciertious conviction that. they ought im- 
mediately to be labouring in the ministry, this were no matter 
of surprise; but we confess ourselves deeply surprised that 
such a course should in many instances have received the sane~ 
tion of those who have for years held the sacred office, and 
have had an opportunity of learning by experience the impor- 
tance of ample ministerial furniture. We have heard that 
there have even been cases in which young men, without any 
thing like a classical education, have been "received as theolo- 
gical students; and even during the few months in which they 
have professed to be reading theology, have been encouraged 
to exercise, in most respects, the public functions of a minis- 
ter. We do not know to what extent this evil now prevails; 
but we have much reason to fear that the tendencies of the 
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public mind are becoming more favorable to lowering down 
the standard of ministeriai qualification. 

Far be it from us to question that there are instances in 
which it may be periectly safe to dispense, in some measure, 
with the forms of a classical and theological education. There 
is now and then a man of rare powers, and of uncommon 
adaptedness to the sacred ofiice, who may be admitted to it, 
without having seen a college, or as the case may be, even a 
theological seminary, though in no case without having been 
a student of theology; but we fully believe that such cases are 
of less frequent occurrence than is commonly imagined; and 
it admits of no doubt, that even the most gifted mind would 
do far better with a regular education than without one; and 
that, in such case, though an education may not be necessary 
to secure even a high degree of uscfulness, yet it 7s necessary 
to sccure the greatest amount of it. 

One very common argument in favor of dispensing with a 
thorough course of classical or theological study, is derived 
from the want of pecuniary resources. In reply to this we 
say, that, in all ordinary cases, it is wiser for a young man to 
encounter this obstacle than to yield to it; wiser for him to 
bring his powers into vigorous action, to procure for himself 
the means of a regular course of intellectual discipline, than to 
hazard the evils of going into the ministry without it. He 
may indeed be somewhat later at the work; but when he 
comes, he will bring to it far more strength and efficiency; 
and will prosecute it with much more pleasure and success. 
If his age be such as to constitute an objection to this course, 
that is, to his procuring, by his own efiorts, the means of an 
education, then we think that he ought seriously to consider 
the question, whether God has not indicated to him by his 
providence the propricty of his remaining in a more private 
station. The qualifications for the ministry God has explicitly 
marked out in his word; and if, in respect to any individual, 
he has opposed insurmountable obstacles by his providence to 
his gaining those qualifications, it surely were not rash to con- 
clude that he has not a divine call to the sacred office. 

It is also frequently urged against the necessity of a 
thorough preparation for the ministry, that different stations 
require men of different attainments; and that while men of 
high intellectual culture are wanted for some places, others 
may be advantageously filled by those of humbler endowments. 
Be it so: but then there is that in the very nature of the office 
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which requires that there should be, in every case, a consid- 
erable amount of intellectual improvement, and especially of 
theological acquisition. A man who is once regularly intro- 
duced into the ministry is recognized as a minister w herever 
he is; and though in the immediate sphere of his labour he 
should have none around him but the uncultivated; yet he 
will, of course, sometimes be brought in contact with the 
more enlightened, and not improbably too with those who, 
with intelle ‘etual power and refinement unite a deadly scepti- 
cism; and whether it devolve upon him to guide the intelligent 
and docile Christian, or to encounter the wary and perverse 
gainsayer of the truth, he certainly needs to be a scribe well 
instructed. It were hazardous for any man to enter the min- 
istry with slender furniture, on the presumption that he shall 
escape all those occasions which require the ability promptly 
and skilfully to defend every part of evangelical truth against 
the attacks of its enemies; for they are so scattered up and 
down the world, that a man ‘¢must needs go out of the world” 


S 
in order to wield them. But leaving out of view the demand 


for a good degree of intelligence in a Christian minister, on 
the ground that he must sometimes be brought in contact with 
enlightened men, and with enlightened men who are hostile 
to the truth, we maintain that it is a wretched mistake to sup- 
pose that the evil effect of an ignorant ministry is not deeply 
felt even by the most illiterate people. Indeed it may reason- 
ably be questioned, whether it is not in some respects as ardu- 
ous an office, and whether it does not even require as high 
qualifications, to imbue the minds of the most ignorant with a 
knowledge of Christianity, and form them to a habit of virtue 
and piety, as to accomplish the same end in respect to those 
who have been trained to a habit of reflection and intelligence. 
There formerly prevailed, to a great extent in the Christian 
community, the notion that men who had not talents or ac- 
uirements enough to preach the gospel at home, might, never- 
theless, be advantage eously employed as missionaries abroad; 
and the Church acted upon that principle, in some degree, 
until she learned better by experience. Different stations, no 
doubt, require different ministerial talents; but we insist upon 
it, that there is no station which a Christian Minister ought to 
occupy, which does not require a respectable amount of min- 
isterial furniture. 
It is urged, moreover, against a thorough education for the 
ministry, ‘that the demand for labourers is greater than the 
vot. m1. No. 1V.—4 A 
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Church has the ability to meet, provided we require that they 
should have a regular course of preparation. ‘This we confi- 
dently believe is a mistake. The real resources of the Church 
are by no means fully known; and we doubt not that there is 
in her a spirit of more enlarged benevolence than even she 
herself is yet aware of; a spirit which has only begun to be 
awakened, and which is destined to glow with a more genial 
warmth, and a more extended influence, as her exigencies in- 
crease. Yes, we feel assured that as an increased number of 
ministers is constantly demanded, God will bless the effort 
that is made to stir up his people to the hallowed enterprise 
of bringing our youth, who are unable to educate themselves, 
forward to the work: we cannot believe that when he has 
himself marked out the qualifications for the sacred office, he 
will subject us to the necessity of disregarding those qualifica- 
tions, or of seeing our Zion languish for lack of labourers. 

But admitting the fact, that a competent number of edu- 

cated ministers cannot immediately be furnished to meet the 
wants of the Church, and that uneducated men must be sent 
forth to the work, or the deficiency cannot be supplied, we 
cannot believe, even then, that, to dispense with an education 
would be the best side of the alternative. Admit that good 
might be done in individual cases; yet the general evil that 
would result, would far more than counterbalance it; for in 
the train of such a ministry as this measure contemplates, 
would follow enthusiasm, and error, and self-deception, and a 
contempt of religious order, and much more, that would give 
occasion to the Church to put on sackcloth. There is a 
sphere in which that class of persons who, in this case, are 
supposed to enter the sacred office, may labour, and labour to 
advantage: they may act as religious laymen; and in this 
capacity they may do all the good of which they are capable; 
whereas, by becoming preachers they will, in all probability, 
not only fail of exerting much of the good influence which is 
within their power, but will do positive harm, at least by im- 
pairing the general influence of the ministry. 

We are perfectly aware with what impatience many young 
men look forward to the active duties of the sacred office, and 
how long the months and years of their preparation appear to 
them; but after having watched with some attention the results 
of different courses on this subject, we would earnestly coun- 
sel them highly to prize, and faithfully to improve, the oppor- 
tunity of a protracted course of study. The three years which 
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are allotted in our seminaries to theology and its kindred 
branches, if improved ever so assiduously, will not be found 
to be too long a period of preparation for an advantageous in- 
troduction to ) the ministerial office. On the other hand, we 
have often heard those who have taken a regular course in our 
seminaries lament in after life that their course was so limited; 

and we have heard some, who were by no means drones during 
their education, express a wish that they might break away 
for a season from the active duties of the ministry, to increase 
their stock of theological knowledge, and their means of min- 
isterial usefulness. We earnestly hope that all candidates for 
the ministry will weigh this subject well, and will not suffer 

themselves on any slight ground to abridge the usual period 
of study; and that those who are actually in the ministry, and 
especially such as have authority and influence in the Church, 
will do their utmost to discourage a superficial and inadequate 
preparation. 

Another feature in the character of the ministry, which 
seems to us unfavourable to its best and highest influence, and 
which belongs perhaps in an equal degree, ' to the Church, is a 
spirit of innovation—a restless desire of change. Far be it 
from us to object to any change which is obviously for the 
better; or to wish to sce a stereotype edition of every thing 
that relates to ministerial or church policy; unless indeed it 
were so corrected and improved as to be exactly accordant 
with God’s word. We are willing to walk in new light, pro- 
vided it be the light of truth and wisdom; but we would not 
follow every ‘‘wandering star,” lest it should lead us into 
‘sthe blackness of darkness.”” We are willing to leave the 
‘sold path,” provided it can be shown to be unsafe, or any 

other can be proposed in which we can walk with more secu- 
rity or advantage; but we are not willing to leave it, merely 
because it is old; on the contrary we confess that this is a rea- 
son why we choose still to be found in it, provided it be on 
the whole as good asany other. Now that spirit of which we 
complain, is not a desire to lay aside old things because they 
have been proved bad, or because others have been discovered 
that are better; but merely because we have inherited them 
from our fathers, and they perhaps from their’s, so that we 
can claim no credit in respect to them on the score of inven- 
tion. True it is that the world is somewhat older than when 
they were on the stage; and the plan of God’s providence is 
in some respects more fully developed; and there may be cor- 
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responding changes from time to time actually called for by 
the exigencies of the Church; but, if we do not mistake, it js 
becoming too much the order of the day to regard measures 
which have been adopted, and adopted with success, by Chris- 
tians and ministers who have gone before us, as good enough 
in their place, but as far too tame and frigid for this period of 
light; and it is to be feared that many have their minds so full 
of the idea that they are living in a sort of new dispensation, 
that they have scarcely room remaining for the more trite 
idea, that the Bible is our only Directory, both as it respects 
faith and practice. Any great change of policy in the Church 
can never be a matter of small moment, and ought never to 
be adopted without much deliberation. If it relates, in the 
first instance, only to a single particular, it is sure ultimately 
to affect all the interests of the Church; for one member can- 
not suffer, but the other members will sufler with it. 

While upon the subject of innovations, we cannot forbear 
to remark that, so far as our knowledge extends, their most 
zealous and active advocates are found in the younger class of 
ministers. Men who have lived long in the world, and have 
had the opportunity of watching the influence of great, and 
especially sudden changes, are almost of course, slow to assent 
to them; and hence, with their inexperienced and ardent 
brethren, they not unfrequently acquire the character of being 
behind the spirit of the age. Lut those who have but just en- 
tered on their work, are u-ually the persons to discover that 
it is drudgery to walk in any thing like a beaten path, and to 
invent bold and singular projects for doing good, which, how- 
ever well intended, are exccedingly apt to bring in after them 
disaster and mortification. We rejoice to see the warmth and 
vigor of the youthful mind, consecrated to the service of 
Christ; and we do not care how fruitful may be the invention 
of the youngest of our brethren, in forming rational and scrip- 
tural plans, to advance the interests of the Church; and, pro- 
vided they are of this character, we trust they will meet the 
cordial co-operation of men of grey hairs; but we would af- 
fectionately admonish them, that as ¢ey are not now so wise as 
they have reason to expect that advanced life will make them; 
so perhaps they are not so wise as advanced life, in some in- 
stances at least, actually Aus made cthers; and that they 
ought at least to weigh well any project which should go to 
break up ‘the foundations of many generations. ”’ 

It is often said, and justly said, that the present is pre-emi- 
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nently an age of action; and that no minister ean in any way 
meet the claims of the age, who does not possess active habits. 
But if we do not greatly mistake, this truth, the importance of 
which no one eau doubt, is often urged to the exelusion of 
another, which is really not less important:—viz. that the 
exigencies of the age require that ministers should possess 
studious habits. We would not at all lower the standard of 
pastoral duty, or unreasonably lower the standard of public 
enterprise, as connected with the ministry; nevertheless, it is 
manifest that the highest exercise of the ministerial function 
is that of preaching the Gospel, and dispensing its ordinances; 
but if we do not greatly mistake, the tendency of the spirit of 
the times is to depress the standard of preaching, by dimin- 
ishing the opportunities for study. There may, indeed, be 
some uncommonly gifted minds, which can produce at least 
a few respectable sermons, with comparatively little intellee- 
tual labour; but we confidently assert, that no preacher ean 
make the best of his powers, or can preach habitually in an 
instructive and edifying manner, who has little or nothing to 
do with his study. Whatever there is, then, in the spirit of 
the age, which leads a minister to neglect the general culture 
of his mind, and especially his particular preparation for the 
pulpit, must be wrong; because it interferes with the success- 
ful discharge of the most important part of his office; that of 
a public religious instructor. 

If we should mention some of the prominent faults in 
preaching, which seem to us to be gaining ground at the pre- 
sent day, we should notice as one of the most important, the 
substitution of mere exhortatory and impassioned address for 
a sober view of Christian doctrine. Not that we object to 
exhortation in its place; we do not even object to its making 
part of every sermon; but where the introduction, and the 
body of the discourse, and the peroration, are all made up of 
a succession of appeals to the feelings, (no matter how earnest, ) 
we do not expect in ordinary cases, any very desirable result. 
Men are sanctified by truth and not by sound; and this truth 
consists in the genuine doctrines of the Bible. As an exam- 
ple of what we mean to object to, we have sometimes heard 
sermons, the whole of which was made up of a succession of 
changes, rung upon the word repent; when there was no ef- 
fort made to show the sinner the na/ure of repentance, or to 
bring his understanding in contact with those truths, in view 
of which repentance, if it exist at all, must be exercised. The 
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sinner has been told, that he had nothing to do previously to 
repentance, and that it is wicked for him either to read the 
Bible or pray; and has gone away impressed, perhaps, with 
the conviction that repentance is a duty, but, unhappily, with 
an accompanying conviction that that which repentance neces- 
sarily involves,—viz. a contemplation of God’s truth, is a sin. 
There may have been earnestness in the exhortation to rouse 
his fears, and seize hold of his feelings; but no light to guide 
him in the path of duty, and to the cross of Christ, 

And this leads us to mention another feature in the charac- 
ter of our preaching, which we fear is becoming more promi- 
nent, we mean a partial exhibition of the truth. Asa 
striking example of this, we would refer to the subject of di- 
vine and human agency, in the work of man’s salvation. We 
doubt not, that there has prevailed in former years, and _per- 
haps there still prevails, to some extent, a disposition to mag- 
nify God’s grace, at the expense of reducing man to a mere 
passive recipient of impressions; and that many ministers 
have held up the doctrine of divine influence, as so discon- 
nected with man’s activity, that their hearers have perverted 
it to excuse their neglect of religion. We regard it as essen- 
tial to the faithful preaching of the Gospel, that man’s obliga- 
tion to love and obey God should always be kept in view; and 
we believe that experience proves that the omission of this in 
any course of religious instruction, must neutralize its good 
influence; but if we do not greatly mistake, the tendency of 
many ministers, at this day, is toward the opposite error; to ex- 
hibit man’s obligation to the exclusion, in a great degree, of 
the divine agency. We have known, for instance, of cases 
in which sinners have been directly told, that it was easier for 
them to repent than not to repent; easier to be converted 
than to leave the seat which they occupied; and though we 
do not think such language can be justified in any connexion, 
or accompanied by any explanation; yet when left, as it was, 
without even any attempt at explanation, we could not but re- 
gard it as fearfully adapted to mislead and destroy. We have 
heard of such language coming from men who profess to be- 
lieve, and who we doubt not do believe, the doctrine of the 
influence of the Holy Spirit; but they think it prudent to say 
little about it in their addresses to sinners, lest it should serve 
to weaken their sense of obligation. It seems to us, that the 
effect of such preaching must be, either to induce a spirit of 
scepticism in sinners, as it respects the whole Gospel, finding 
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the view which is given of one feature of it at least, contradicted 
by their experience; or else to lead them to defer repentance 
to a future day, on the ground that it is so small a matter, that 
it may be attended to at any time; or else to mistake a momen- 
tary impression for true conversion, and go out into the world 
flaming enthuisasts, and miserable self-deceivers. We confi- 
dently expect the greatest and best results from the preaching 
of the Gospel, when it is preached just as it is found in the 
inspired oracles—in all the ‘extent of man’s obligation on the 
one hand, and in all the glory of a divine influence on the 
other. 

There is yet another point, in respect to which it seems to 
us, that at least a bad taste in regard to preaching, is gaining 
ground in this country. We refer to the frequent use of ex- 
travagant, and ludicrous, and even vulgar expressions. We 
do not mean to condemn the use of great plainness of speech: 
on the contrary, we regard this as, in all ordinary cases, essen- 
tial to secure the great end of preaching. The more directly 
a preacher deals with the consciences of his hearers, the more 
skilfully he portrays their own character and the character of 
God, the more urgently he enforces their obligations, and the 
more successfully he uncovers the realities of the eternal world, 
so much the greater power do we expect to find in his minis- 
trations. But all this is perfectly consistent with the most 
dignified style of address; with a due regard at least to all 
the dictates of propriety, if not to all the rules of rhetoric. 
All this a preacher may do, and yet not utter a single expres- 
sion, at which a correct taste would revolt. But it cannot be 
concealed, that there are preachers even in the Presbyterian 
Church, who seem fond of a studied coarseness, (we fear we 
should not go too far to say, vulgarity) of expression; who in 
their zeal to accommodate themselves to the comprehension 
of the most illiterate, actually insult even the understandings 
of those whose benefit they profess to have especially in view. 
At one moment, perhaps, they will appear deeply solemn, 
and will say things which, taken out of their connexion, are 
fitted to produce a solemn impression; but the transition is 
almost instantaneous to some ludicrous anecdote or train of re- 
mark, which completely neutralizes the impression of what 
had gone before, and not improbably, nearly convulses the 
audience with laughter. It seems to us, that this is an evil 
which can scarcely require to be exposed to any person, who 
respects the dignity of the ministerial office, or the apostolic 
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injunction, that ‘all things should be done decently and in 
order.”’ 

We are aware that, on this subject, we shall be referred to 
the wonderful success that attended the ministry of White- 
field, and, in our own day, of Rowland Hill, and perhaps a 
few others; men who never said any thing according to rule, 
and yet who searcely ever spoke w ithout mighty effect, To 
this we reply, that these men are to be regarded as exceptions 
from the rest of the world, in respect to their original consti- 
tution: they were gifted not only with an uncommon amount 
of intellect, but with powers of a peculiar character; so that 
they could actually do with an audience what their imitators 
could only attempt to do. The same anecdote or expression, 
which from the lips of Whitefield, would electrify all within 
the sound of his voice, if told by a common man, might pro- 
duce no impression at all, or even an impression of disgust. 
Now, if we do not mistake, the great error into which many 
ministers are falling at this day, is that of adopting the pecu- 
liarities of other men whose minds are of an uncommon struc- 
ture—(peculiarities it may be, which in any case are faults 
rather than excellencies)—when there is nothing in the charac- 
ter of their own minds with which the eccentricities can 
amalgamate. We have known some men of naturally a very 
quiet spirit, who with some eccentric model in their eye, 
have made an attempt to be exceedingly boisterous; and others 
who had no wit, who have tried to be witty; and others who 
had no originality, who have attempted to say things which 
no body ever said before them, and sometimes, unfortunately, 
have actually said things, which nobody ought to say after 
them; and when we have listened to these exhibitions, some- 
times ludicrous, and sometimes boisterous, and sometimes, 
we had almost said, impious; we have said within ourselves, 
‘¢ that is certainly a copy, but a miserable copy ;”? here is in- 
deed all that is awkward and exceptionable in the original, but 
nothing of the strength, or life or nature, that belongs to it. 
It is never safe for one man to attempt to assume another’s 
peculiarities, of whatever kind they may be; but for a man, 
and especially for a minister, who has nothing peculiar in 
his constitution, to assume the gross eccentricities of another, 
is to lower his character and lessen his usefulness; for even the 
most ignorant, though they may be unable to analyze their 
impressions, are capable of feeling the influence of this most 
unpardonable kind of affectation. 
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The importance of a right standard of preaching, is mani- 
fest from the consideration, that the prevailing character of 
the preaching in any community, gives a complexion to the 
character of its piety. The C hristian character, as it is exhi- 
bited in the Gospel, is consistent; it is made up of a variety of 
virtues and graces, which exist in harmonious combination; 
and this is the character which it ought to be the design of the 
ministry to form. But just in proportion as there is any thing 
materially wrong, either in the matter or the manner of preach- 
ing the Gospel, the Christian character will either not be 
formed at all, or it will rise in unseemly proportions. If a 
minister urge the duty of repentance, without explaining its 
nature, there is a great probsbility that some who hear him, 
will become fatally self-deceived. Or if he urge the obliga- 
tion and ability of man, keeping out of view, to a great extent, 
the doctrine of a divine influence, here again there will pro- 
bably be self-deception, and certainly presumption and self- 
confidence. If this preaching is characterized by enthusiasm 
or extravagance, a portion of his hearers will probably become 
fanatics, and will be ‘unstable in all their ways;’’ and there 
is reason to fear that another portion of them will turn off in 
disgust into the paths of skepticism or infidelity. But if he 
preach all the truths of the Gospel, in their due proportion, 
and preach them with the simplicity, and dignity, and carnest- 
ness which such truths, in connexion with the relation that he 
bears to his hearers, demand; then, and only then, may he ex- 
pect that he will fully gain the purpose of his ministry; that 
his preaching will be instrumental of producing sound con- 
versions, and of forming a consistent, and well balanced, and 
efficient Christian character. 

There is no one subject to which evangelical ministers of 
this country sustain a more important relation, or in respect 
to which they have a more fearful responsibility, and perhaps, 
we may add, are more in danger of being misled, than that of 
revivals of religion. ‘These revivals are indeed no new thing 
in the Church. They have existed both in former and latter 
years; and they have brought with them some of the richest 
blessings which the Church has ever experienced. We have 
perhaps a right to presume, from the present aspect of God’s 
providence, ‘that in this country at least, the Church is to gain 
her extension and triumph principally by means of these spe- 
cial effusions of the Holy Spirit; and if there be any subject 
at this moment, which is fitted to waken up all the energies 
VOL. III. No. IV.—4 B 
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of the Christian, both as it respects prayer and effort, we ean- 
not doubt that ¢hzs is it. But the very same considerations 
which ought to lead him earnestly to pray and labour for revi- 
vals of religion, ought to lead him to give all diligence that 
these revivals do not become corrupted; for while genuine 
revivals are a mighty engine for the advancement of Christ’s 
cause, spurious revivals will inevitably shed mildew upon the 
best interests of the Church. We would not decide that any 
thing which we have known, purporting to be a revival, is 
entirely spurious; for we doubt not that some eases of yenu- 
ine conversion occur, even where there ts the most that is ir- 
regular and exceptionable; where human passion beeomes 
even boisterous; and it would seem that the moral world, with- 
in a small space at least, were fast verging toward a state of 
chaos; even in such scenes, we are willing to acknowledge 
that there may be instances in which the Hely Spirit performs 
an effectual work; but we say, unhesitatingly, that just in pro- 
portion as revivals assume this character, they lose the blessed 
energy which legitimately belongs to them, and become fear- 
fully subservient to the work of self-deception. 

Now we do not desire to conceal our apprehensions, that 
there are some things in the signs of the times, that look in- 
auspicious to the genuineness, and, of course, to the best in- 
fluence of revivals. There is, if we mistake not, a disposi- 
tion to connect with them, too much machinery; to speak of 
them with too little of a spirit of dependance on God, as if 
they were to be got up by a course of measures; and to adopt 
in respect to them, a species of policy, which is built on the 
dangerous maxim, that ‘* the end justifies the means.” There 
1S, moreover, 1n too many instanees, an ostentatious manner 
of conducting them, which certainly appears badly in the sight 
of men, and which we cannot think appears well in the sight 
of God. ‘There is a habit of speaking abruptly to impenitent 
sinners, concerning their salvation, and in a manner not only 
adapted, but designed, to irritate them. There is a habit of 
praying for people by name, and sometimes even telling the 
Most High of their prominent faults, and saying things which 
would scarcely bear to be repeated in decent society. There 
is a habit of urging sinners to leave their seats and walk into 
the aisle, that they may there have the prayers of Christians, 
and even of denouncing those who will not go, and of speaking 
ina manner which is fitted to leave the impression, that their 
refusal is itself a rejection of the Gospel, and will probably 
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be the means of sealing their damnation. As to this last mea- 
sure,even when adopted i in its most unexceptionable form, we 
cannot perceive any advantage that it has over what seems to 
us a much less ostentatious procedure, while we see, or think 
We see, positive evils resulting from it. If the purpose to be 
gained by calling upon anxious sinners to rise, or change their 
seats in the presence of the congregation, be to commit them 
to a course which shall be some security for cherishing their 
serious impressions, this purpose, we think, can be gained, at 
least as well, by bringing them together at the close of the public 
service into aa Inquiring meeting. Besides, there is some- 
thing in this course, which seems to us, fitted to produce a 
positively bad effect; though it will of course be different 
upon different minds. The more timid and delicate will pro- 
bably shrink from such a proposal, because they have not cour- 
age enough to yield to it; or if they actually do yield, will do 
it in such pe rturbation of feeling, that they will be ill pre- 
pared to join in the prayers which are offered for them. 
Those of a bold and self-confident temperament, may find in 
it but a small sacrifice, and possibly none at all; and with the 
expectation that they are to become Christians while taking 
up this cross, as it is called, how natural is it for them to sup- 
pose that they actually do heceuin such; and then there is all 
the j Joy and peace, which results from this self-confident con- 
version, though there is reason to fear that it is quite a difler- 
ent thing from the peace and joy that accompanies a true faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ. We cannot repress our apprehen- 
sion, that this measure which has recently become very po- 
pular in some parts of the Church, is warranted neither by 
the letter nor the spirit of the Bible, and is eminently fitted to 
bring i in its train, enthusiasm, self-confidence, and hypocrisy. 
There is also, what seems to us an injudicious mode of 
treating those who indulge a hope that they have experienced 
the power of religion. It is common for Christians, and we 
regret to say, {00 common for ministers, to speak of them im- 
mediately, and apparently with entire confidence, under the 
name of converts; as if there were no possibility of their be- 
ing deceived. The effect of this upon those who are thus 
spoken of, is to discourage self-examination; and to lead them 
to repose quietly 1 in the good opinion which their minister has 
expressed of them. T he Vy regard him as far more experien- 
ced in these matters than themselves; and though they know 
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possible, that he should mistake in respect to their character. 
Under such an influence there is manifestly great danger that 
they will think themselves Christians, when they are not; 
and even if they are, that they will, from the beginning, “te 
lamentably deficient in a spirit of humility. The effect of 
mode of treating them is bad also u :pon others; for it eouve: 

an erroneous idea of the eviden:e of Christian characte r, 7 
is fitted to form a false and arbitrary standard of judgment. 

In connection with the preceding, there is another kindred 
evil, which ought to be mentioned; that of admitting persons, 
and especially young persons, with little or no opportu: ity for 
trial, to the communion of the Church. ‘This is a course which 
Presby terians have been accustomed to reprobate in some 
other denominations; but we fear that they are themselves 
becoming, in no small degree, partakers of the evil. Every 
one knows that the heart is deceitful above all things, and that 
nothing is more easy than for persons to mistaké a momentary 
impression of rapture, for a saving work of the Holy Spirit. 
Probably every Church, even those which are most cautious 
in the admission of members, has sometimes been disappoint- 
ed to find that those who have given the fairest promise of an 
active and devoted Christian lite, could not stand before the 
power of temptation, and have finally gone back and followed 
no more after Christ. As every case of this kind brings g great 
dishonour upon the cause, to say nothing of the influence on 
the individual who is the subject of it; it is manifestly the duty 
of Churches to guard the entrance into the sacred enclosure 
with great vigilance; and after they have done their utmost, 
they must expect to find tares mingling with the wheat. We 
regard it, then, as a circumstance exceedingly unfavourable to 
the purity and strength of the Church, that so many of our 
ministers are receiving young persons, the supposed fruit of 
revivals, to communion, before they have had any opportuni- 
ty to test the genuineness of their experience. We shall be 
greatly disappointed if the course which has already been 
adopted in this respect, in some of our Churches, is not fol- 
lowed by consequences, which will convince even the most 
incredulous, that it has been wrong. We do not suppose that 
any rule can be laid down on this subject, which will apply 
to every variety of cases: there is the age, the natural temper- 
ament, and many other circumstances, which must needs come 
into the account in deciding upon each particular case; though 
we think, that must be an extraordinary case, which would 
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justify an admission to the Church within less than five or six 
weeks, after the period of a supposed conversion; and even 
then, the minister ought to regard it as an important part of 
his duty to impress the individual with the danger of self-de- 
ception, and the importance of self-examination, It ought in- 
deed to be the desire of every minister to sce the borders of 
the Church enlarged; but nothing ought to be considered as 
enlargement, which is inconsistent with its purity. The real 
strength of aChureh will always be found to be rather in pro- 
portion to its purity than its numbers. 

While upon the subject of the treatment due to young con- 
verts, or those who are professedly so, we intended to have 
offered a remark, (and it may not be much out of place here,) 
in respect to the danger of assigning places to them in the 
share of religious action, which ‘should be considered as be- 
longing to more experienced Christians. Weare far from 
wishing to sce them set out in the religious life, with a low 
standard of fee ‘ling or effort; and we would encourage them to 
be active and zealous from the beginning; and we would gra- 
dually bring them forward to stationsin which their influence 
may be extensively felt: but we regard it asa matter in which 
their Christian character and usefulness are most deeply con- 
cerned, that nothing should be done to lead them ‘¢to think 
more highly of themselves than they ought to think.” Even 
if there is grace in the heart, it is gener ally, at the time of its 
first implantation, an exceedingly feeble principle; and it re- 
quires but little in such circumstances, to bring into vigorous 
operation a principle of spiritual pride. Let a young person 
at such a time, (admitting him to have been renewed,) be 
treated as if he were an experienced Christian; let him hear 
his case much spoken of as that of a remarkable conversion; 
let him be encouraged to take the lead in religious meetings, 
at which persons of all characters are present; and if he has 
not uncommon strength of character, or an uncommon share 
of grace, he will feel almost at once the bad influence of this 
treatment. Wehave known cases in which young men, who 
have supposed themselves converted from profligacy, have 
seemed to forget ‘* the hole of the pit from which they were 
digged,”’ the moment they imagined themselves brought out 
of it; and have forthwith assumed the air of censors on the 
Christian character of those around them; and have talked 
loudly and harshly of the coldness of the Church, and especi- 

ally of aged Christians; and have discovered that the minister 
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was asleep, or was deficient in zeal, or did not come up tothe 
spirit of the times in his measures, unless indeed he happened 
to be too much under the influence of the same spirit with 
themselves. We expect in all cases of this kind that there 
will soon be a melancholy reaction; and we do not remem- 
ber a case that is of long standing enough to have been put to 
the test, in respect to which we have been disappointed. 

We think that the cause of religion has suffered not a little, 
and in connection with that, the influence of the Christian 
ministry, from the premature and sometimes ostentatious ac- 
counts of revivals, which have been given to the world. 
Amid the excitement which usually attends such a scene, 
there is a great probability that the person who attempts to 
make a statement of facts will be himself too much excited to 
be satisfied with an unvarnished story; but even if he were 
ever so favorably disposed, the circumstanees of the case 
render it impracticable that he should attain to any thing cer- 
tain or definite. And yet it is not uncommon to see it stated 
insome religious newspapers, that so many were ‘‘converted” 
ina week, or so many in anight, or so many at a meeting, or 
even so many during a prayer, with as much corfidence as if 
the writer had, in each ease, looked directly at the heart, and 
beheld the regenerating act take place. Hence, it turns out 
that a large part of these accounts are not a little exaggerated; 
and Christians are often pained to learn that the newspaper 
statemeut has more in it of prediction, and of false prediction 
too, (though most unintentionally so,) than of sober and au- 
thentic narrative. ‘This has a bad effect in every point of 
view; and especially as giving occasion to the enemies of re- 
vivals not only to call in question their reality, but to im- 
pugn the Christian integrity of those by whom these state- 
ments are furnished. We are not opposed to publishing ac- 
counts of revivals at a proper time, and in a proper manner. 
If it be any thing more than a very general account, we think 
the proper time is not till the excitement of the revival is 
over, and its fruits at least ready to be gatnered in. And as 
to the manner of doing it, we think there should be as little 
of parade—as little of the appearance of ostentation, as possi- 
ble. It should come, in all ordinary cases, from the minister 
with whose labours the revivals was immediately connected, 
and should be confined to facts, in respect to which there is no 
question. If we state the number that attend an inquiring 
meeting, or the number that are admitted to the Church, or 
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the number who have commenced family worship, we may 
speak with confidence, because here we are dealing in matters 
which are visible and palpable; but if we undertake to say 
how many have been converted, or how many are likely to be 
converted, we are evide ntly, at least seeming to assume the 
province of Him who searches the heart. 
There is another thing in connection with this general sub- 

ject, which we regard as an evil; it is the disposition which 
prevails on the part of a certain class of ministers to claim for 
themselves and for each other, the exclusive honour of being 
revival men, and this title is awarded to them, by not a small 
part of the Christiancommunity. The first thing that strikes 
us in respect to this is, that it does not indicate, on the part of 
those by whom it is claimed, an excess of modesty or humili- 
ty. For any minister to set himself up as ‘¢a rev val man,” 
in distinction from his brethren, who, perhaps, value revivals 
as highly, and labour for them as truly as himsclf, though not 
in precisely the same manner, (possibly , however, In a much 
more judicious one,) we regard as indicating a censurable 
spirit of arrogance. It is fitted to alienate Christian ministers 
from each other, and to prevent a cordial co-operation for the 
common good. It is fitted to sow the seeds of discord in the 
Church; to counteract the influence of the labours of good 
men; and to introduce a spirit of jealousy and crimination 
among brethren, than which nothing is more hostile to the 
spirit of genuine revivals. Every C hristian minister ought to 
bea revival m: in; and it is fair to suppose that he is so, until 
he has been proved otherwise; and it is slander to Jockeve that 
he is not so, merely because he does not adopt measures which 
particular men have laboured to identify with all success in 
carrying forward God’s work. We have heard it said of 
some of the most able and devoted ministers in this country, 
that they were no doubt good men, but that they were so far 
behind the spirit of the age, and so far from having the revi- 
val spirit, that they were livi ing to little purpose. We are cer- 

tainly prepared to be charitable towards those who give evi- 
dence of being sincerely devoted to the cause of Christ, though 
they may adopt measures from which our feelings would even 
revolt; but nothing, we think, can justify that “self-confident 
and arrogant spirit, which assumes the right to prescribe mea- 
sures, which the Bible does not prescribe, for other men, and 
if they are not adopted, to denounce them as the enemies of 
revivals. 
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We believe, further, that the influence of the ministry is 
in danger of being counteracted by the prevalence of some 
wrong views on the subject of evangelism. It is becoming 
a popular notion, and we already see it to some extent re- 
duced to practice, that there should be a set of men trained up 
for the special purpose of conducting revivals of religion; 
and that wherever there is a revival, they should be invited 
to labour; and that, for the time being, the stated pastor should 
feel himself to be nothing more than a curate. Our first 
objection to this is, that it takes for granted that not all 
ministers are to be revival men; and that there is something 
connected with the management of a revival, which requires 
more wisdom or knowledge than falls to the lot of a stated 
pastor; whereas, we insist, that no man is qualified for the 
pastoral office, who is not capable of guiding and superintend- 
ing his flock, during a season of the special effusion of the 
Holy Spirit. We do not object to there being some minis- 
ters in the Church, who have no stated charge, and who shall 
stand ready to lend their aid in seasons of revival, or any 
cases of extraordinary exigency; but we object to their being 
regarded as a distinet set of men, with somewhat higher 
powers than other ministers; and we insist that they should 
always hold themselves subject to the advice and direction of 
the stated pastor in whose congregation they labour. We have 
nothing to say against the office of an evangelist; and we are 
aware that there are many in our country, and in our Church, 
holding this office, who are in every respect prudent and 
judicious, and whose labours have been followed by most 
blessed etleets; but we have known, too, of instances in which 
the pastoral office has been for the time assumed, and the 
regular pastor has seareely been consulted, and the result of 
the whole has been, that the congregation have become dis- 
contented with their minister, and have turned him away as 
not being arevival man. We do not say that in every case 
where these unhappy effects, or any thing like them, have 
been experienced, they have been the result of design on the 
part of the man who has come in to labour as an evangelist; 
but they have, to say the least, very often resulted from his 
indiscretion and insubordination. 

There are some reasons and circumstances, no doubt, in 
which a minister who has a stated charge, and especially a 
large one, is well nigh compelled to invite some ministerial 
brother to his aid. But in all ordinary cases, even in seasons 
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of revival, he had better, so far as he can, do his own work. 
If he is ordinarily a faithful minister, he may be expected to 
know more of the wants of his people, and know better how 
to approach them, especially as individuals, than any other 
person; and in most cases his ministrations, though they may 
have less novelty, will be likely to have more w eight, and to 
be attended with greater success. But when an exigency 
really seems to demand such a measure, there is nothing in 
respect to which a minister ought to act with more rigid cau- 
tion and forethought: for if he introduce a labourer among 
his people at random, without knowing much of his character 
except his general reputation as an active promoter of revivals, 
he need not be disappointed if he should find discord and 
alienation coming in the train of this fellow-he ‘Iper. We speak 
that we do know on this subject, and testify that we have 
seen; and we earnestly entreat every minister of a congrega- 
tion, as he values his own peace or their prosperity , hever to 
bring among them, as a stated labourer, one in whose judg- 
ment, as W ell as piety, he can not repose entire confidence. 
The only remaining picture which we shall notice, as hav- 
ing an unfavourable bearing on the influence of the ministry 
in our own Church, at the present day, is the ill-directed acti- 
vity and zeal of some laymen. We rejoice that so many 
intelligent laymen are now found in the ranks of those who 
are willing to labour for Christ; and that some are devoting 
themselves to his cause with an assiduity and singleness of 
purpose, and we may add, with a degree of discretion and 
efficiency, which we do not find exceeded i in our most devoted 
and useful ministers. This is as it should be; and we cor- 
dially bid every layman God speed, who, in the right spirit, 
has put his hands to this noble work; and we invite every 
other, who will, to come and share the honour of carrying 
forward the noble enterprise of regenerating and saving the 
world. Nevertheless, we are constrained to say, that some 
laymen have done more harm by their indiscretion, than they 
have done good by their activity. They have not seemed 
contented to labour in their own sphere. They have virtually 
assumed the office of preachers, and have done that which 
every body would have called preaching, if they had not seen 
the face and heard the voice of a layman. Moreover, they 
have, in some instances, been too ready to dictate to minis- 
ters in respect to the course they should pursue; and to form 
plans, without even consulting them, which should take for 
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granted their co-operation; and to denounce them as cold and 
dead, provided their views of policy or duty happened to be 
discordant with their own. We believe there are some lay- 
men who make it nearly a sine gua non, that every plan of 
benevolent action which they encourage, should either have 
originated with themselves, or should have received their 
sanction as soon as it was proposed; and we know there are 
some, (we scarcely know whether we may use the plural, ) 
who stand up in public assemblies and denounce the ministry 
by wholesale, as if there were only here and there, one who 
was not a mere drone in the sacred office. 

Now this is a spirit which ought to be uniformly and firmly, 
though prudently, resisted. Not that ministers ought to 
shrink from receiving, or even asking, the judicious counsel 
of intelligent laymen: on many subjects connected with the 
interests of the Church, their judgment may be more likely 
to be sound and unbiassed, than if they were actually in the 
clerical profession. But as ministers value their character or 
influence, they must not submit to lay-dictation, in perform- 
ing their own appropriate work. If they begin to give up 
their rights, they will find that the same spirit that requires 
that they should yield at all, will not be satisfied till they 
have yielded every thing; and the eflect of this will be, that 
they will possess no official influence, and will forfeit the re- 
spect even of those to whose wishes they are subservient. It 
becomes ministers never to forget that they have certain 
rights, in virtue of their office, which they are bound to regard 
as sacred; and that either the surrender of these rights, or the 
indiscreet use of them, must greatly abridge their usefulness, 
if it does not completely nullify their official character. 

We have dwelt at much greater length than we intended, 
on the prominent evils which seem to us to be connected with 
the ministry, especially of our Church, but, we think, not at 
greater length than is justified by the importance of the sub- 
ject. Of these evils we have spoken plainly, because we re- 
gard them as contributing, in no small degree, either directly 
or indirectly, to prevent the best influence of the sacred office. 
We trust that we have not spoken in a tone of unchristian re- 
buke, or said any thing which ought to wound the feelings of 
those who are sincerely devoted to the cause of Christ. We 
would encourage, so far as we can, a spirit of mutual good 
will and affection among the followers, and especially the 
ministers, of our common Lord; but we do feel ourselves 
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bound to lift up the voice of warning, when we see, what 
seems to us, great abuses in the Church, even though they 
may be practised under the sanction of those whom we love 
and venerate. There is every thing in the present aspect of 
Providence to indicate that the American Church is destined 
to exert a leading influence in the renovation of the world; 
and that influence is to be so intimately connected with the 
character of its ministry, that whatever affects that, even 
remotely, cannot, in our estimation, be an unimportant mat- 
ter. But though we have dwelt in this article, chiefly on the 
dark side of the picture, we must again remind our readers, 
that there is a bright side too, which ought to strengthen our 
faith and animate us to higher and holier efforts. Though 
there are certainly some things to deplore in respect to the 
ministry of our country, there is much also to admire—much 
for which to give God thanks. There is much deep and 
earnest piety, much active zeal, and much sound discretion; 
much excellent preaching, and much fervent prayer, in va- 
rious parts of our land; and we do not believe that God de- 
signs that in any of these respects we should be left to fall 
back. Rather may we not hope, that each successive year 
will find us upon the advance, will record more works of 
faith and labours of love, more harmony among brethren, and 
more faithfulness to ministerial obligation, than the year which 
preceded it. We cannot but regard the numerous and pow- 
erful revivals of religion, reported to us from almost every 
part of our country, with intense interest, and with cordial 
thankfulness. Surely these precious effusions of the Holy 
Spirit, after making all that allowance for the spurious admix- 
tures to which we have before alluded, must be considered as 
the pledge of rich blessings to the Church and to the world, 
Nay, we hesitate not to say, that in the extension and continu- 
ance of the blessed displays of the power of the Gospel, we 
recognize the best and only solid hope of our country, for the 
enlargement of Zion; for correcting the abuses, and obviating 
the dangers to which we have referred; for supplying the 
ranks of the Christian ministry with an adequate number of 
sanctified candidates; and for preserving and transmitting our 
national privileges to the latest posterity. Let every minister, 
and every Christian, feel a personal responsibility, by holy 
example, by unceasing instruction, and by fervent prayer, to 
secure this glorious result; and then, by God’s blessing, we 
may hope it w7d/ de secured. 
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Art. VI.—LETTERS ON MISSIONS. 


Letters on Missions, by William Swan, Missionary in Sibe- 
ria. With an Introductory Preface by the late William 
Orme, Foreign Secretary of the London Missionary So- 
ciety. Boston, Perkins & Marvin; New York, J. Leavitt, 
12mo. p. 288. 


WE rejoice in the belief that the cause of foreign missions 
is daily taking a firmer hold on the public mind, and becom- 
ing more and more identified with a Christian profession. If 
there be one fact, in the annals of Christian delinquency, more 
humiliating and wonderful than most others, it is the tardi- 
ness, not to say negligence, of a great majority of those who 
bear the name of Christ, in sending the glorious gospel to the 
benighted and perishing heathen. How it is, that those who 
call themselves Christians, and yet live in the allowed neglect 
of this duty, are still able to ‘‘patch up a peace” with their 
consciences in reference to this matter, we will not attempt 
to explain. It certainly cannot be a safe peace, or one which 
will stand the test of that Divine scrutiny which is before us 
all. Whether we consider the nature or the objects, the au- 
thority or the motives, the glory or the encouragements of 
the missionary enterprize, the only wonder is, that every 
Christian Church on earth is not formed on the ayowed prin- 
ciple of its being A MIssIoNARY SOCIETY; and every one who 
seeks admission to its communion, considered as entering 
himself a LIFE MEMBER of such a society. Such, undoubted- 
ly, is the spirit of the Christian religion; and such, unless we 
greatly misinterpret the promises of God, will be the prevail- 
ing spirit of Christendom long before the arrival of that day 
when the ‘*knowledge and glory of the Lord shall cover the 
earth as the waters fill the sea.”’ 

If we were asked the reason of that strange phenomenon, 
that so many who eall themselves the disciples of Christ, and 
cherish a hope in hisatoning blood, yet appear to feel so little, 
and disposed to do so little for bringing others to the know- 
ledge and love of the Saviour; we should reply—after a pro- 
per reference to our native depravity, which forms a sad 
clog to every ‘‘work of faith and labour of love”? in which we 
engage—that one great reason why the missionary spirit does 
not occupy a more prominent place among the Christian cha- 
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racteristics and duings of the present day—is, that the /eaders 
and guides of the Church are not more frequent, abundant, 
and zealous in explaining, recommending and urging this 
radical Christian duty. Were the ministers and elders of the 
Churches to do their duty in this thing; were the ‘y to hold up 
before the people, constantly and powerfully, the obligation 
lying upon all Christians to send the gospel to **every erea- 
ture” who has it not; were they to insist upon this duty as 
unremittingly and perseve ringly as they insist upon some 
others, and urge it, with proper elucidation and earnestness, 
as incumbent, not upon ministers alone, but upon all Chris- 
tians; we cannot help believing that happy effects would follow. 
In short, were the pastors and rulers of the Churches to per- 
form with fidelity their whole duty in reference to this mat- 
ter, we are persuaded that the discharge of the duty in ques- 
tion, on the part of the body of the Church, would, in some 
measure, keep pace with that of others; or, at any rate, that 
we should not have oceasion to mark so great a disparity be- 
tween the prevalence of Christian zeal as manifested in the 
cause of missions, and as manifested in other departments of 
evangelical eflort. We are verily persuaded that, if the great 
body of the communicants and stated hearers, in all those 
Churches which are in the habit of observing the Monthly 
Concert in prayer, were properly instructed and exhorted on 
this subject; and if the collections taken up at the close of 
each meeting, were sacredly devoted to the support of foreign 
missions; it would be found, in a little while, that from this 
source alone, funds might be obtained amply sufficient to meet 
all the ordinary demands of the foreign service without the 
trouble of organizing auxiliary societies, or the expense of 
employing agents to ‘do that which unsolicited Christian bene- 
volence ought, by its monthly contribution, cheerfully to ac- 
complish. It is just as really and obviously the duty of Chris- 
tians to bring their offerings, from time to time, to help in 
sending the Gospel to the heathen, as it is to attend statedly 
on the ordinances of the sanctuary. And why should they 
not be as ready to attend to the former, spontaneously, a 
without incessant dunning and entreaty, as to the latter? The 
time, we trust, is not far distant, when this will be, in some 
good degree, literally and generally the case. When this hope 
shall be realized, it will be a signal for the approach of that 
blessed period when ‘the name of the Redeemer shall be one, 
and his praise one from the rising of the sun to the going 
down of the same.”’ 
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The little volume, the title of which stands at the head of 
this article, is one of the most judicious and valuable that we 
have lately seen on the subject of which it treats. Mr. Swan, 
the author of the “Letters,”” which compose the principal 
part of it, has been, for a number of years, employed in mis- 
sionary labour in Stéerta under the direction of the London 
Missionary Society. He is already known to many American 
readers as the author of an interesting work, entitled “Memoir 
of the late Mrs. Paterson, wife of the Rev. Dr. Paterson, 
of St. Petersburgh,’’? which has been republished in the 
United States. He spent a part of the year 1818 and 1819, 
in the family of Dr. Paterson, at St. Petersburgh, acquiring 
the Russian language. He then proceeded with his associate, 
Mr. Yuille, to the field of their missionary labour in Siberia, 
where he has been ever since employed, and where, it is be- 
lieved, he still remains. In 1829, he sent to London, for 
publication, the Letters here presented to the American pub- 
lic. They were carried through the press by the late Rey. 
William Orme, the intelligent, pious, and devoted foreign 
secretary of the London Missionary Society, who introduced 
them to the public by an extended and interesting preface. 

This preface makes a very valuable part of the volume. 
The principal objects of its worthy and lamented writer are 
two. /irst, to show that there is no reason for discourage- 
ment at the result of the missionary efforts which have been 
made for a number of years past; but that, on the contrary, 
as great a degree of success has attended them as could reason- 
ably have been expected. And, secondly, to impugn some 
of the opinions expressed by the author of an anonymous 
work, entitled, **A new model of Christian Missions to 
Popish, Mohammedan, and Pagan nations.”? In doing this 
he manifests much good sense, piety, and practical acquain- 
tance with the subject on which he writes. His decease, 
since the date of this publication, was a loss severely felt by 
the missionary society of which he was the invaluable secre- 
tary, and lamented by the friends of missions wherever he 
was known. 

The Letters” of Mr. Swan are twenty-one in number, 
and relate to the following subjects: Letter I. On the choice 
of a missionary life. Letter II. The same subject continued. 
Letter III. On missionary qualifications. Letter IV. The 
same subject continued. Letter V. Difficulties arising from 
diversity ef temper among missionaries. Letter VI. The 
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office of the missionary compared with the ministry at home. 
Letter VII. On low views of the missionary office. Letter 
VIII. On the quantity of means to be employ ed. Letter 
IX. On different modes of missionary operation. Letter X. 
On the preference due to the missionary service. Letter XI. 
On ministerial faithfulness to candidates for missionary service. 
Letter XII. On Apathy to the extent of the claims of the 
heathen world. Letter XIII. On the best means of convine- 
ing the heathen of the truth of Christianity. Letter XIV. 
On the reasons which may Justify qualified individuals in de- 
clining the missionary service. Letter XV. On the influence 
of success on missionary operations. Letter XVI. Defects 
in the mode of advocating the cause of missions. Letter 
XVII. Objections to engaging in missionary service. Letter 
XVIII. Remarks on a sentiment of Dr. Buchanan. Letter 
XIX. On the means to be used in raising up missionaries. 
Letter XX. On the spirit of the missionary enterprise. Let- 
ter XXI. Some of the causes of indifference to missionary 
exertions. 

The following brief character of the work is found in the 
Preface to the American edition, and presents a view of it by 
no means more favourable than is just. 


“ Mr. Swan’s style is simple, perspicuous and earnest ; and he 
has performed a work which was greatly needed, ina very satisfac- 
tory manner. Native good sense, enlightened by experience, reflec- 
tion and piety, is seen in every one of his pages, and his work is 
commended to the serious perusal of students in theology, of 
preachers of the Gospel, and indeed of all the professed disciples 
of Jesus Christ. If read with a proper spirit, it will not fail to 
throw new light on the path of their duty; and it is one of the 
few books, concerning which we may venture to say, that aspirants 
for the sacred ministry ought by all means to read it, before they 
determine to spend their lives among the churches, or even 
the waste-places, of their own country.” 


It will be seen, from the titles of the several Letters just de- 
tailed, that it is not so much the object of the writer to stir up 
private Christians to the great duty of promoting and sustain- 
ing missions among the heathen—although this part of the 
great subject is not neglected—as to enlarge the views of min- 
isters and people respecting the nature of Christian missions— 
to settle the comparative claims of the missionary service—to 


correct mistakes—to dissipate illusions—to inspire caution 
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against dangers and difficulties—to give counsel respecting the 
choice of a missionary life; to offer the dictates of experience 
as to the different modes of missionary oper ration—to suggest 
the best means of convincing the heathen of the truth of Chris- 
tianity,&c. On all these subjects the author writes like a man 
of piety, of good sense, and of practical experience. He 
seems himself to have drunk deep into the spirit of missions; 
and yet not to have been at all excited to enthusiasm or extra- 
vagance by the draught. He is every where discriminating, 
sober- minded, and on his guard against the mistakes to which 
the spirit of carnal ease, on the one hand, or the spirit of evan- 
gelical ambition—if the expression may be allowed—on the 
other, are so apt to betray those who believe themselves to 
be guided by Christian principle. In truth, we have seldom 
seen a book better adapted to enlarge the views, correct the 
misapprehensions, guide the inquiries, and stimulate the zeal 
of those who are examining the questions, whether they 
ought to become missionaries, and where they are best fitted 
to labour—than the volume here presented to our readers. It 
is fitted to benefit all classes of readers; but it is peculiarly 
fitted to instruct the conductors of missionary enterprise, and 
especially, candidates for the sacred office, who wish to de- 
cide, in the spirit of the Gospel in what sphere of ev angelical 
labour they can best serve ‘‘ the Lord that bought them.’ 

Such remarks as those which are found in the first Letter, 
on the ‘choice of a missionary life,”? when we recollect that 
they come not from a theorist, but from the pen of a man who 
has made the trial, and who has, of course, experimental ac- 
quaintanee with the subject on which he writes, cannot be 
perused without the deepest interest. 

In treating of the different modes of conducting missionary 
operations, Mr. Svean speaks of whole Churches, with their 
pastors, removing from their residence in Christian lands, and 
planting themselves in the midst of a dark and destitute popu- 
lation, with the hope of not only carrying with them ‘*the 
light of life,’ but also of lifting up by their example, the peo- 
ple to whom they go, in civ ilization, and the arts of life. It 
is manifest that, in conducting missions, in some parts of the 
world, this method of proceeding may be made to answer ad- 
mirably. While it is quite as evident, that in other portions 
of the globe, the state of things is such as to forbid having re- 
course to this plan of propagating the Gospel. Such a scheme 
of evangelical colonizing might answer very well for Greece, 
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for .2rmenia, for some parts of South .«@merica, or for the 
most remote and destitute regions in “the valley of the A/is- 
sissippi.”” But certainly would not be admissible at all, for 
the present, at least, in such a country, as Ceylon, Mada- 
gascar, Java, and others similarly situated as to climate and 
population. For, wherever families of children could not be 
carried without endangering both their bodies and souls; 

wherever missionaries are so situated, that they feel obliged 
to send their own offspring home, to be educated among 
their friends;—both because training them up with them- 
selves is impracticable, and because they would be entirely 
without suitable employment, after their education should be 
completed; surely to such countries, whole Churches, or 
groupes of families ought not to migrate. The children of 
pious parents, in such circumstances, would be more apt to 
grow up lawless and profligate than amidst the restraints of 
Christian society; and just in proportion as the children, or 
any other members of such evangelical settlements should be 
manifestly graceless and immoral, they would be a most seri- 
ous hinderance, instead of a help, in allattempts to benefit the 
native inhabitants. Still, however, although to countries thus 
peculiarly situated, whole Churches, or large assemblages of 
families, could not consider it as their duty to form a colonial 
migration; yet even to such countries, many families including 
no young children, and the members of which were all pious, 
might go with a comparatively small amount of sacrifice, and 
with every prospect of rich and permanent usefulness to the 
cause of the Redeemer. 

But that there are remote and destitute parts of our own 
country, and some portions of the heathen world, to which 
families, and even whole Churches might with eminent advan- 
tage migrate, and where they might settle down, not merely 
for the purpose of carrying with them the light of truth, but 
also the habits and characteristics of Christian society, and i in- 
struct the people by social and domestic example, as well as 
by official teaching; cannot, for a moment, be doubted, and 
we should cordially rejoice, now and then, to witness such a 
great evangelical enterprize. With the following sentiments 
of Mr. Swan, therefore, understood with the limitations above 
suggested, we cordially concur. 


‘Tt would be a noble project if whole churches, pastors, and 
flocks were to emigrate to other lands, and become at once ex- 
amples of the power of the Gospel and promulgators of its blessed 

vot. 11. No. 1V.—4 D 
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truths to the heathen nations. Were fifty ora hundred British 
churches ruus “ to give themselves to the Lord,” and establish 
themselves in well chosen spots In Pagan countries, what mit 
not be expected, with the blessing of God, from such a measure? 
Themselves strangers and pilgrims upon earth, true Christians 
would thus exhibit more of their own real character, and would 
enjoy, it might be confidently expected, in spiritual prosperity 
an ample compensation for some worldly disadvantages; were the 
little leaven thus to mingle itself through the whole mass, how 
soon mixzht not the whole lump be leavened! Surely there are 
many churches, which, as bodies, have zeal and love and devoted- 
ness enough, if the scheme itself were at all practicable. And why 
isit not? ‘The practicability of it will appear in different lights ac- 
cording to the state of mind in which it is contemplated.  Per- 
haps if it had been proposed to the members of the church in 
Jerusalem to spread themselves through the surrounding region, 
testifying to all, repentance towards God and faith towards cur 
Lord Jesus Christ, there might have been many plausible objec- 
tions started; but the providence of God soon made them glad to 
adopt the measures which before might seemimpracticable. When 
obliged to flee for their lives, they found other places of abode, 
and, scattered among unbelievers, had the finest opportunities 
of spreading the Gospel, and were no doubt enabled to say in re- 
ference to the persecutions that drove them from Jerusalem, ‘It 
is good fur us that we have been afilicted.”? ‘There may be no 
present appearances that threaten the British churches with a 
similar fate; they may not be driven into exile: but were perse- 
cution for conscience’ sake to arise, what would be thought of 
the practicability of colonizing heathen countries? And would 
not this plan afiord the best conceivable means of cherishing and 
bringing into notice promising talents for the higher departments 
of missionary labour? Would not the younger meinbers of chur- 
ches be trained up, and excited to regard the service of God 
among the heathen, as a great and most important work; and, 
seeing with their own eyes the fields white unto harvest, would 
they net desire to become labourers ? 

‘*T will not anticipate objections; but to prevent being misun- 
derstood, I would only add, that it is not necessarily supposed, 
according to this plan, that every individual member ofa church, 
without exception, should embark in such an emigration; some 
from age, state of health, &c. might be improper persons to join 
their brethren; but with all necessary deductions the great body 
ofa church might, [am persuaded, with the prospect of doing 
incalculable good, thus go forth inthe name of the Lord, devoted 
as One man to the promotion of his glory. 

‘Do not tell me that the example of the churches planted by the 
apostles, and the exhortations addressed to them to abide every 
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man in his own calling, &c. make against the scheme now 
suggested. It is true, the apostles do not enjoin upon the chur- 
ches the duty of changing their abode, in order to fix their resi- 
dence among a heathen population. But why? They were planted 
in the midst of the heathen, they were themselves societies gath- 
ered from the Pagan and Jewish world, and were on every hand 
surrounded by those who still continued in the state of darkness 
from which they had been translated. ‘There was in those days 
no such thing as a Christendom, a portion of the earth distinguish- 
ed by the general profession of the religion of Christ. The 
whole world was then, what many parts of it are still, inhabited 
by unbelievers, with here and there a church of Christ gathered 
out of the nations. ‘The aim of this, or any other plan of mission- 
ary enterprize, is to bring the whole world under the denomi- 
nation of Christendom.” pp. 144-6. 


The twelfth Letter, ‘*on apathy to the extent of the claims 
of the heathen world’’—is excellent throughout. ‘The follow- 
ing specimen will be read with interest by every one who, in 
any measure, appreciates the deplorable delinquency of Chris- 
tendom, in reference to the great duty to which it refers. 


‘¢There can be no question as to the claims of our immediate 
neighbours, our countrymen, upon our compassion; but their 
claims are not exclusive of those of our ** brethren”? the Hindoos, 
or the Caffres, or the cannibals of New Zealand; and surely the 
man incurs an awful responsibility who takes upon him, by present- 
ing to his hearers partial views of duty, to absolve them from the 
obiigation to listen to the command of Christ to go into aut 
THE Wor tp and preach the Gospel to every creature. For such 
in effect is the doctrine of the sermon before us. 

* You know too well the present state of things in many reli- 
gious circles, in various parts of our native country, to reckon 
this an obsolete discussion. Would that the evil had been con- 
fined to the date of the sermon, or had at least terminated with 
the eighteenth century! Eut [am afraid that many ministers, 
who we may hope, know and love the truth, treat the subject of 
evangelizing the world (at least as to any practical purpose) asa 
subject which may very consistently be let alone. When they do 
allude to it, they will own that they ought to give it their © good 
wishes and prayers;” but it is rather by their silence upon the 
subject—by their allowing it to be lost sight of and forgotten, 
that they tacitly authorize their people (so far as their au- 
thority may go) to view it as a matter they may safely leave 
alone—as, in short, no concern of theirs. 

‘¢T cannot account, upon any principle more favourable to the 
parties concerned, for the state of dormancy in which many con- 
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gregations and churches still remain, in regard to a cause which, 
to all Christians, ought to be so dear and important. —_[ know that 
there are many noble exceptions to this evangelical apathy (shall 
I call it?); and were all the churches, were all Christians to do 
as some of them do, that is, to the utmost stretch of their means, 
this censure would be without an object. But alas! it is not so. 
The capabilities of the Christian public are matter of numerical 
calculation, and, much as some do, the amount of all that is done, 
is but a small fraction of what, according to a very moderate 
computation, might be effected. I have now in my eye their 
pecuniary capabilities; but what shall we think, or what shall we 
say, of their ability to furnish men? ITlow many fit men do all 
the churches of Great Britain and Ireland furnish anneally to x0 
out as missionaries to the heathen? Is it the fact that not one 
church in a hundred, actually sends out a single missionary? Is 
it a fact that thousands of Christian churches meet week after 
week, and year after year, for the observance of the ordinances 
of Christ, and that it never occurs to one of all these multitudes 
of professing Christians, and is never once suggested to them by 
their pastors, that there may be some individuals among them 
who should go as messengers of mercy to their heathen brethren? 
If this is the fact, I leave you to draw the inference. Guilt lies 
somewhere. Is there not ground for addressing such bodies of 
professing Christians, in words originally spoken in reference to 
another subject, * Now, therefore, there is utterly a fault 
among you. 

‘© On this I shall not now enlarge, but I would ask, If such 
has been, and is the state of things in many Christian churches, 
ought they to remain so? It is high time for all whom it con- 
eerns to consider this question. And unless they can justify 
their neglect of the heathen, let them repent, pray for forgiveness, 
and seek grace to ‘walk henceforth in all the commandments 
and ordinances of the Lord blameless.’ 

** Within the period that has elapsed since the publication of 
the sermon now commented on, the greater number of the exist- 
ing missionary societies date their commencement. Many 
foreign missions have been undertaken, and a degree of business- 
like activity and system characterizes the operations of most of 
them; and their exertions God has been pleased to honour in 
many instances with an encouraging measure of success. 

‘* But it should be observed, that while Christian benevolence 
has taken a wider range of exertion, and is now travelling to the 
ends of the earth, it has not been absorbed by these foreign 
operations. Christian zeal and benevolence have opened new 
channels for themselves at home also, and are flowing in various 
directions through the length and breadth of the land. Conse- 
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quently the Christian world is not now pursuing, with undivided at- 
tention either tothe propagation of the Gospel among the heathen 

nations, or the enlightening of the dark and long neglected cor- 
ners of our own ss Hoth have a share of attention. And 
these two great classes of objects, the foreign and the domestic, 
are agi un subd vide d into various minor e lasses, so that there is a 
great variety of be ne rate nt objects now demanding the support of 
the Christian publi 

* But in this state — things, there is more need than ever to 
sound the alarm in the ears of protessors, lest, deceived by this 
appearance of multiplied and diversified activity in doing good, 
they become deaf and callous to the cries and miseries of those to 
whom the ‘vy have yet atlorded no relief ;—lest, thinkipg only of 
what they are doing, they forget that there is something they are 
not doing, and which nevertheless ought to be done. 

*Isit not matter of notoricty, that many, when the claims of the 
missionary cause are pressé d upon them, crave to be excuse d 
lending their aid, on the ground th: it they assist some other bene- 
volent ‘and religious institution? This, to say the least of it, is 
surely making the performance of one duty the reason for neglect- 
ing another. ‘I'o propagate the Gospel wherever there are human 
beings to receive its glad tidings, is either the duty of Christians 
or itis not. If it be the duty of one, it is the duty of all, accord- 
ing to their ability. But in the case sup pos sed, the plea in effect 
is tnability. IL grant that a poor man who may give his mite to 
one object, may not be able to give to two or more, and in his 
case the plea is valid. But [am supposing the plea of inability 
to be urged upon insufficient grounds, and the pittance of charity 
bestowed on one beggar, made a pretence to send away twenty, 
unpitied and unhelped. 

‘“‘ Let me suppose, for the sake of illustration, that in time of war, 
it were put to the patriotism of the people to furnish voluntarily 
the necessary contingent for prosecuting the war with vigour; 
there is good ground to conclude that in ‘multitudes of instances 
there would be the attempt to evade altogether the payment of 
the smallest fraction towards the expenses of the war, and in 
another immense number of instances there would be the attempt 
to answer the demand made upon their generosity and public 
spirit, by the payment of a suin far below the due proportion to be 
expected from persons in their respective circumstances. But all 
the while these persons would wish to be thought lovers of their 
country, and contributors to its defence and aggrandizement, as 
fur as they were able. Suppose now, that instead of leaving the 
‘matter to the optional contributions of the people, a levy were 
imposed upon all, proportioned, as far as could be ascertained, to 
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their means, would not this tax, in thousands of cases, fall much 
heavier than the people, when left to their own view of the duty, 
thought they were able to sustain? I may here repeat a te xt 
quoted be fore: “The children of this world are wiser in their 
eeneration than the children of light.” Human governments do 
not leave it to their subjects to dete ‘rmine how much each shall 
contribute to the purposes of the state; for if they did, imbecility, 
inaction, and derangement of the whole political machine would 
soon be the consequence. 

**We would not have the expenses necessary for carrying on the 
war against the empire of darkness, to be imposed in the shape 
of a tax upon the subjects of the kingdom of Christ; but till they 
are generally roused to more adequate conceptions of the amount 
of means requisite, and become more conscientious in doing and 
sacrificing what they can, it is easy to see that, so far as human 
agency is concerned, the contest may be indefinitely protracted, 
and the enemy continue to laugh at the irresolute measures, un- 
wise counsels, languid zeal, cowardice, and imbecility of the con- 
federated, or rather divided, Christian world. 

“Turn now tothe matter of fact. To subdue the whole-heathen 
world to the obedience of Christ, the combined energies of all the 
Christians in the world are equal to the maintenance of an army 
of five or six hundred men.* No wonder that they are ready to sink 
under the burden of supporting this immense body of forces. It 
is some comfort to think, however, that the enemy must soon be 
overpowered by sucha host, and therefore the oppressive duty of 
maintaining it is but for ashort season! I feel that this is not a 
subject for irony, but [ know not in what way I can better express 
the feeling of shame and sorrow which the contemplation of this 
subject excites. It is indeed mortifying to think that the 
Christian world can do so little, if it can do no more than has been 
done ; and it is not less mortifying, if it can do more, that it does 
it not.’ "—pp- L70—5. 

In the eighteenth Letter, Mr. Swan contends for the im- 
portance oi rich and various knowledge in the missionary ser- 
vice. He combats, with great zeal and force, the opinion, that 
men of inferior talents and learning may answer a well 
for this office. We fully concur w ith him when he says, 


* It is true that the separate societies which devote their funds to the translat- 
ing, printing, and distributing of the Scriptures, and other societies, not strictly 
missionary, are supported bythe Christian public. ‘These furnish the missionary 
(to carry on the figure) with arms and ammunition—and may be supposed inclu- 
ded in the view we are t taking of the hostile operations now going on against 
the prince ol this world. Let, therefore, the whole accumulation of means be 
keptin view. There is, alas, no need to hide some part of the means used, in 
order to make the amount appear small. 
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* But [think that knowledge of every kind, as mue he us may be 
procured, is always adrantageous—and never injurious. Hence 
I infer that the friends of missions should give to every man they 
send out, the means of acquiring as much le arning and knowledge 
us Circumstances will admit. And my quarrel is with those who, 
inconsistently, as I conceive, admit the advantages of learning, vet 
do not use the means to make missionaries learned; and shift off 
the duty of procuring learned men by pretending that they cannot 
be obtained, and then comfort themselves that © inferior men may 
do as well, if not better!” This, | repeat, is lowering the claims 
and character of the missionary cause, and injuring its interests 
not merely in the eyes of the world, but by rendering its opera- 
tions less effective and successful than otherwise, there is rea- 
son to conclude they would have been.”—p. 251. 


But we forbear to make further extracts. We wish the 
whole to be perused by every professing Christian in the 
United States. And we have no hesitation in saying, that, 
in the present day of missionary enterprize, that minister of 
the Gospel, and especially that candidate for the sacred oflice, 
who neglects to read this volume, does a de ‘gree of injustice to 
himself, and to the great cause of Christian benevolence, 
which no conscientious Christian, we should think, would be 
willing to incur. 

One Age more, and we shall have done. We are 
every day told, and we have no doubt with perfect truth, that 
the great difficulty which now attends the missionary enter- 
prize, is, not to obtain suflicient funds, but to find suitable 
men for carrying on the work. Not only are preachers— 
well instructed and warm hearted pre: achers—wanted, in much 
greater numbers than have been as yet to be found; but pious 
physicians, pious school masters, pious catechists, pious 
mechanics, pious agricullurists, &e. are all greatly needed, 
and whoever is qualified to serve the missionary cause in any 
one of these capacities, may be a permanent benefactor to the 
Redeemer’s kingdom. 

Now, among the thousands in our land who profess to love 
the missionary cause, and to be willing to make sacrifices for 
its advancement—cannot some, cannot many be found, with- 
out children, or near relatives dependent on them, who have 
but little property to dispose of, and, therefore, cannot give 
much moncy for sustaining the great -cause of evangelizing 
the heathen; but who can give ¢hemselves to this cause: who 
can go to the foreign field, and contrive to support them- 
se/ves, in whole or in part, while there, and then, when they 
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die, leave their funds to the pre cious cause to which their per- 
sons and s< ‘ryiees have wn ‘n devoted? Such persons, if such 
there be, ought not, indeed, to go forth under the guidance of 
their own caprice or fancy ene which might lead to endless 
disorder and confusion; but to put themselves under the di- 
rection of some Missionary Board, and thus give to the pub- 
lic the best pledge that their views were neither selfish nor 
visionary; that they were willing to be ‘subject to their 
brethren in the Lord,” and to ‘do all things decently and in 
order.”? That a few sue ch examples would havea mighty in- 
fluence, none can doubt; and that such examples will be mul- 
tiplied, greatly mul ltiplied, before the dawn of the Millen- 
nium,—we can no more question, than we can question that 
the heathen world is to be converted by the instrumentality 


of man. 





Arr. VII.—SHORT NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 





Letters to the Rev. Nathaniel W. Taylor, D. D. 
By Leonard Hoods, D. D. andover, Mark Newman, 
Svo. pp. 114. 1830. 


Ovr readers do not necd to be informed either of the ap- 
pearance or the character of this publication. If we mistake 
not, it has been extensively read; and we cannot doubt that 
every intelligent reader has risen from the perusal of it with 

a dee “p impression of the truly Christian spirit, and the talent 
for profound investigation which it manifests in every page. 

These Letters, however, undertake to discuss, with any par- 
ticularity, only a single point in Dr. Taylor’s system. We 
cannot forbear to express our hope that the able author will 
be induced to pursue his animadversions, and to examine 
more at large some other opinions heouslondl by his brother at 
New Haven, and at which he has given a cursory glance in 
his last Letter. 

Dr. TVaylor has not, so far as we know, replied to these 
“Jetters.”? The “Review” of them, published 1 in the Chris- 
tian Spectator, a number of months since, as it cannot, of 
course, be deemed a reply, in the appropriate and manly Seen 
which Dr. /Voods has adopted, by prefixing his name to his 
strictures; So we imagine no intelligent and eandid reader ever 
considered that review as really gr appling with the difficulties 
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which Dr. Woods presents, or as giving any satisfactory an- 
swer to the queries which, with so much Christian dignity, 
and fraternal respect, he urges, in reference to the Pelagian 
and Arminian aspect of some of Dr. Tuylor’s speculations. 
W e do wish the latter gentleman could be persuaded to forget, 
for a moment, his complaints of being misapprehended, mis- 
represented, uncivilly treated, &e., &e., in which we presume 
no impartial reader sympathizes with him; and to answer, 
frankly and categorically, (he might do it in a single page,) 
two or three of the pretty interrogatories which Dr. /Voods 
has addressed to him. He can, surely, have no wish to con- 
ceal any article of his creed; and the most of those concerning 
which the learned and venerable author of the ‘Letters’? be- 
fore us has solicited information, admit of being stated with 
perfect explicitness in a very short compass. Such explicit- 
ness would greatly shorten controversy, and seems to be pecu- 
liarly appropriate to the present day, of which directness of 
speech, and vigour of action may be regarded as distinguishing 
characteristics. | 

We hope to have an opportunity, at some future period, of 
resuming the subject, or rather the subjects, of these Letters. 
But we teel disposed to wait a little for Dr. Tuylor’s reply. 


Il.—Views in Theology, No. VIII. Vol. If. New York, 
John P. Haven, 8vo. pp. 345—496. 


Although the author of this publication has not thought 
proper to connect his name with it, yet he is well understood 
to be a gentleman (a layman) of the city of New York, who, 
though engaged in secular business, has much addicted himself, 
for a number of years, to theological inquiries. The work is 
published semi-annually, in May and November, and is in- 
tended to be continued. 

The present number contains two articles, of nearly seventy 
pages each; both having a respect to certain discussions which 
have occupied a conspicuous place in the Christian Specta- 
tor, published at New Haven, and which relate to the the- 
ological opinions of the Rev. Dr. Nathaniel W. Taylor, 
Professor in the Theological Seminary of that city. 

The author of these ‘‘ Views,’’ is, undoubtedly, a writer of 
no small talent. He has assailed Dr. Taylor’s speculations 
with force, with skill, and, we must think, with much effect. 
We have no intention of interposing, at present, between our 
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assailant, and the object of his attack; but, if we do not mis- 
take, the public will naturally expect some answer from Dr. 
Taylor, if any can be given; and if he should continue to 
maintain silence, we are greatly deceived if impartial readers 
will not consider it as arising from a consciousness of inability 
to reply, without avowing opinions for which the religious 
community is not yet prepared. 


Ill.— The Christian Preachers’ Commission: 4 Sermon 
delivered before the General .4ssociation of Connec- 
ticut, at Saybrook, June 22, 1831. By Jeremiah Day, 
D. D. President of Yale College. Svo. pp. 20. 

This is an able and excellent discourse. The plan of our 
publication forbids our noticing single sermons, unless there 
be something special in their character, either as advocates of 
error, or as uncommonly valuable for the defence of the truth. 
The latter consideration weighs with us in the present case. 
The discourse before us contains sound, scriptural principles, 
exhibited with much clearness and vigour. ‘The occasion on 
which it was delivered, and the audience to which it was ad- 
dressed, were both highly interesting; and the author has 
acquitted himself in a manner worthy of his responsible sta- 
tion, as a minister of Christ, and the head of an important 
Christian seminary. 

President Day does not tell us that, in this discourse, he 
had in view any particular class of theologians, Neither is 
it for ws to make any particular application of his sound and 
reasonable doctrine. We will only venture to say, that when 
the principle is once adopted, that the truths of revelation are 
to be tried and judged at the bar of philosophy, the fatal 
wooden horse, big with the potentiality of destruction, is 
again admitted within the walls of Z'roy. The radical prin- 
ciple of Socinianism, or rather, (if there be any material dif- 
ference,) of Deism, is, undoubtedly, adopted, and will, with 


unerring certainty, in due time, bring forth its appropriate 
fruits. 


Art. X.—The Shorter Catechism of the Presbyterian 
Church, briefly explained. By Robert M. Laird, 
Minister of the Gospel. 12mo. pp. 149. Princess 
Anne, Maryland, 1831. 

There is much to be said in favour of pastors preparing 
judicious manuals of religious instruction, to be circulated 
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among the people of their charge. If, indeed, they can find 
that which they entirely approve, already prepared to their 
hand, there are strong reasons for its adoption, because the 
multiplication of books, merely for the sake of multiplying 
them, cannot be considered as desirable. Yet there can be 
little doubt, that a minister, who is much respected and beloy- 
ed among his parishioners, will be able to introduce a produc- 
tion which bears his own name, into almost every family in 
his parish, when, perhaps, a work of superior value, from a 
stranger, long since deceased, would not be purchased by one 
individual in ten, among his whole flock. We were, there- 
fore, glad tosce Mr. Laird’s manual. Having confidence in 
his piety, good sense, and solid information, we expected to 
find him acquitting himself honourably in the field of author- 
ship. We have not been disappointed. 

Mr. Laird has comprised within a small compass, a large 
and valuable amount of instruction, concerning the faith and 
order of the Christian Church: instruction which we think, 
cannot fail of being useful to those young people into whose 
hands it may come. We hope it will be circulated far be- 
yond the bounds of the author’s pastoral charge. 

We have very little to say concerning this manual in the 
way of stricture. Here and there a turn of expression occurs, 
which, we think, might be altered for the better. But this 
may be said concerning most human productions that we read. 
There is one subject, however, which Mr. L’s mode of treat- 
ing by no means satisfies us. We refer to what he says on 
the subject of Auman ability, and of the distinction between 
natural and moral inability, in explaining the answer to 
the 82d question of the Catechism. We cannot here enter 
on the discussion of this subject. We will only say, that if 
Mr. L. will take the trouble to read what we have said in 
relation to it, in the last number of this miscellany, he will 
see our views of that delicate and difficult point in polemic 
theology, and, of course, what animadversions we should pro- 
bably be disposed to make ou his statement, if we had time or 
space to offer them at length. | . 

We hope he will correct the 97th page, in conformity with 
this suggestion, when he revises the work for a second im- 
pression; and then we shall be glad to hear of as many suc- 
cessive editions being called Om and read, as the Christian 
enterprise of the author and his friends, can throw into circu- 


lation. 
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V.—/4 Tribute to the Memory of the late Jeremiah 
Evarts, Esquire, Secretary of the American Board of 
Commissioners of Foreign Missions, delivered and pub- 
lished at the request of the Executive Committee of the 
Auxiliary Foreign Missionary Society of New York 
and Brooklyn. By Gardiner Spring, D. D. Pastor of 
the Brick Preshyterian Church in the city of New 
York. New York, Sleight & Robinson. S8vyo. pp. 32. 
1832. 

T'o say that Jeremiah Evarls was a great and good man, 
is to expr ss the truth with the strictest moderation, There 
was, indeed, in his character, both intellectual and moral, 
much of the real sublime. The longer and the more intimate- 
ly we knew him, and the more closely we have scrutinized 
his history and his end, the more deeply have we been im- 
pressed with the vigour and comprehensiveness of his mind; 
the largeness of his views; the solidity of his judgment; the 
simplicity and depth of his piety; and the peculiar devoted- 
ness of his consecration to God. The loss of such a man to 
the missionary cause, is indeed, great—incalculably great— 
we should say, irreparable—did we not recollect, that He 
who sits as King upon the holy hill of Zion, is able, even of 
the stones of the streets, to raise up instruments to accomplish 
his work; and did we not also recollect, that even this servant 
of God, though dead, yet speaketh, in a manner which may 
be eminently blessed to thousands; nay, did we not know 
that he may yet be made, by the circumstances and manner 
of his death, like Sampson of old, the means of carrying into 
the camp of the enemy, a degree of dismay, and unto the 
armies of the living God, a hallowed impulse, greater than 
was accomplished by all the eminent and persevering services 
of his life. 

In selecting Dr. Spring to offer a ‘¢ Tribute to the Memo- 
ry’’ of such a man, the choice was happy. The early and in- 
timate acquaintance of the eulogist with the subject of his 
eulogy; his connection with the Board of which Mr. Evarts 
was the devoted organ; and his large participation in that 
missionary spirit which shone with so much lustre in the faith- 
ful and able secretary; rendered him a very proper represen- 
tative of those by whom the melancholy task was assigned 
him. And worthily, we thnk, has he acquitted himself of 
that task. The pamphlet before us does honour to his taste 
as a writer, to his heart as a Christian, to his zeal in the mis- 
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sionary cause, and to his fidelity to all the claims of friendship 
for departed worth. 

The decease of Mr. Evarts ought to be regarded, and to 
prove, an era in the history of foreign missions. In the view 
of such a bereavement, every friend of this precious cause 
ought to consider himself as ealled to the exercise of greatly 
augmented zeal, prayer, and effort; to feel that there is now 
more to be done by Ainse/f than ever before; and to resolve, 
that, whatever others may do, he will, trom this hour, gird 
himself to new devotedness and resolution in the work: give 
with new liberality; plead with all his neighbours, and espe- 
cially his fellow Christians, wi their aid in the work with 
new importunity; and redouble all the means by which he 
may have hitherto contributed to the conversion of the world 
to Christ. 


VI.—4 Sermon preached on occasion of the death of 
Jeremiah Evarts, esquire, Corresponding Secretary of 
the 4merican Board of Commissioners of Foreign Mis- 
sions. By Leonard Woods, D. D. Andover, Massachu- 
setts. 
ay discourse poe the number of the ‘*‘ National Preach- 
,’ for August, 18 The venerable author, after an ap- 

propri ate it hy ‘procet eds immediate ly to the consider- 

ation of the character of the excellent and lamented se eretary: 
and in executing this task, he dwells less on the history of 

Mr. Evarts, than Dr. Spring, and rather more in detail on 

some points connected with his intellectual, moral and official 

portrait. Dr. Woods has exhibited the subject of his eulogy 
in a just, clear, instructive, and truly Christian light. We 
think no one who has the least portion of spiritual life and 
feeling can read it without impression and profit. 

It ought not to escape the notice of those who peruse this 
discourse, that its excellent author is, and has long been, a 
member of the ‘ Prudential Committee’? of the American 
Board of Commissioners, and, of course, placed in a situation 
which called him to much intimate intercourse with Mr. 
Evarts, and gave him the best of all opportunities to make 
an adequate estimate of his talents, piety, zeal, and untiring 
official fidelity. He is a competent witness, and very un- 
equivocally has he given his testimony. P 
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Vil.—Letlers on Practical Subjects, to a Daughter. 
sy William Buell Sprague, D. D. 12mo. New York, 
1831. 

This is a new and improved edition of a work first publish- 
ed in the year 1822, without the author’s name. It consists 
of a series of Letters, actually addressed to an amiable and 
promising daughter, whom a distressing bereavement, at an 
early period of her youth, had rendered motherless. These 
Letters were origin: lly intended to remain in manuscript, as 
a private legacy to the beloved child to whom they were ad- 
dressed. Unexpected circumstances, however, led to their 
ublication. And such is the public estimation of their value, 
that the author has been induced to yield to the demand of 
the religious community for a second edition, with which he 
has, very properly, we think, connected his name. 

Dr. Sprague, in this publication, has made to his young 
female readers a present of sterling value. He judged well in 
guarding against too great an enlargement of the volume, 
which would have very much contracted the sphere of its cir- 
culation; and, at the same time, he has made it sufficiently 
comprehensive to embrace most of the topics which it was 
desirable to have discussed in such a work, and has treated 
them at as great length as was adapted to answer his purpose. 
The whole is remarkably smooth, attractive, and beautiful in 
style; rich and weighty in thought; and abounds in counsels 
which we can safely recommend to our daughters, and to all 
with whom our opinion may have any weight. 

In reviewing a large work, by the same truly respectable 
writer, in our last number, we offered some remarks on the 
importance of every thing which has a bearing on the intellec- 
tual and moral character of the rising generation. We hardly 
need say, that our impression of the vital importance of this 
whole subject is by no means diminished by further reflec- 
tion. On the contrary, the longer we contemplate the sub- 

ject of the education of youth, and especially of the JSemale 
part of the community, the more clearly we see involved in 
it the most precious interests of society. It has often been 
said, and said truly, in reference to the mighty influence of 
the clerical character on any given population, ‘¢ Like priests, 
like people.’? In the same spirit, we should say, without 
hesitation, ‘* Like woman, like people.”” Where FEMALE 
EDUCATION is wisely conducted (and without the prevalence 
of the knowledge and spirit of EVANGELICAL CHRISTIANITY, 
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without, in a word, making the Bisie the basis of the whole, 
it cannot be so conducted) ‘society will be compar. atively peer 

the principles and institutions of benevolence will flourish; 

the Church of Christ will prosper; efforts for = ading the 
glorious Gospel will multiply and triumph; and all the inter- 
ests of civil and religious society will be lifted up. We feel 
not a little indebted to Dr. Sprague for his truly valuable 
contributions to this result. We hope the ‘Letters’ before us, 
as well as his ‘*Lectures to Young People,” will be exten- 
sively read, and produce benefits corresponding with their 
high ‘annaliones. 


VIII.—Advice to a Young Christian, on the importance 
of aiming at an elevated standard of Piely. By a 
Village Pastor; with an Introductory Essay, by the 
Rev. Dr. Alexander, of Princeton, New Jersey.  8mo. 
pp- 196, second edition, New York, G. C. & HL. Carvill, 
1830. 

The excellent advices contained in this yolume, are intro- 
duced to the reader by the Reverend Professor eaander, in 
an instructive, and highly interesting essay—‘*‘ On the nature 
of Vital Piety; its sameness in all ages and countries; and its 
various aspects in different circumstances.”? Had the ¢¢ Vil- 
lage Pastor’? done nothing more than draw forth this « Intro- 
ductory Essay,’”’ he would have conferred a favour on the re- 
ligious public. But while he has done this, he has also add- 
ed a truly acceptable and valuable favour from his own pen, 
contained in thirty ‘¢ Letters,”? which treat on a varicty of 
subjects, corresponding with the general title, and well adapted 
to instruct and edily. 


XI.—1. The Constitution and Laws of the Board of 
Education of the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States. 

2. Circular Letter of the Board of Education of the Pres- 
byterian Church. 

We hail the appearance of these publications. They an- 
nounce the re-organization of the Assembly’s Board of Edu- 
cation, under an ‘improved system of rules, and a new plan of 
agency, which promise, we think, with the Divine blessing, 
entire success, and eminent usefulness. The principles on 
which this Board has resolved to conduct its operations in 
future, appear to us decisively preferable to those of any other 
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similar Board, with which we are acquainted. Its funds, 
drawn from the pockets of Presbyterians, are not to be ex- 
pended in training young men for the ministry for all Pro. 
testant denominations indiscriminately; but are devoted to 
sustaining candidates for the Presbyterian Church. The sys- 
tem of unqualified loans is rejected, and in its place the fol- 
lowing happy medium is adopted. Every applicant for aid 
is taught to consider pias as standing in a relation to the 
Board, acting as the organ and represe nt: itive of the Church, 
similar to that of a son to a pare nt. The aid furnished him 
is not considered either, strictly, as a pecuniary loan, nor 
yet as an eleemosynary donation. But yet, if the son, in 
the course of Providence, should ever be ad/e to make a re- 
turn in kind, and the parent should need such return, the son 
vill be bound, not in form of law, but in conscience, and on 
Chrislian principle, to make the return; in other words, he 
will be morally bound to do all in his power to extend to 
others, in equal need, that aid which was extended to him- 
self. Neverthless, if any young man should prefer receiving 
an appropriation as d loan, and to give his written obligation 
thereior, he may be ac eommnodated. agreeably to his wishes. 
All returns of appropriations are to be made ‘to the auxiliary 
Presbyieries, from which they were received: thus a large 
accumulation of funds by any one Board or Body is effectu- 
ally prevented. Each Presbytery is at perfect liberty to send 
its ow n students to such academies, colleges and seminaries, as 
it pleases, without any control, by the Executive Comasities 
of the Board. The maximum of annual appropriations to bene- 
ficiaries under the care of this Board i IS, in no case, to exceed 
one hundred dollars. ‘The mdndmem is to be limited by the 
diseretion of the Executive Committee. The Board, more- 
over, has felt itself warranted in giving notice that 7¢ will re- 
Suse no applicant, for want of funds; in other words, it en- 
gages to receive and sustain every youth who makes appli- 
cation Jor assistance, and who comes adequately recom- 
mended. And we are happy to add, the Board assures the 
public in its * Circular Letter,’ that ‘the «« principles of the 
constitution under which it acts, as well as the pledge given 
at its re-organization,” yender it impossible that the Board 
should become the organ of any exclusive party in the 
Church. ¢«* Our field, % say they, ‘‘is.the Presbyterian 
Church, in reference to the world. Our desire and our 
aim shall steadily be, to unite in this common cause the real 
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friends of the Church and her institutions, amidst those shades 
of party which exist among us, so far as they consist witha 
support of our venerable standards, and the essential order 
of the Church. We say from the heart, ¢¢in things necess- 
ary, unity; in things not necessary, liberty; in all things, 
charity.”” This is a noble recommencement; and we cannot 
doubt that the intelligence and piety of the Presbyterian 
Church will sustain the enterprize. 
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